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Personnel Salaries and Ratios: 
The Trend Is Upward 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS staff divisions 
have expanded sharply since 1954— 
in fact, they are now larger than in 
any other year for which data is 
available. This is one of the major 
findings to develop from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s eighth annual sur- 
vey of personnel salaries and ratios. 
Specifically, for 1955, the average per- 
sonnel ratio (i.e., the number of 
personnel staff members per hundred 
employees) stands at 0.89, as com- 
pared with last year’s 0.65. The 1955 
median ratio is 0.80, compared to 0.70 
in 1954. Among industry groups, bank- 
ing, finance and insurance now have 
the highest personnel ratios; the low- 
est are found in transportation and 
other public utilities. 

Average personnel _ salaries, too, 
have risen—by 4.5 per cent from Janu- 
ary, 1954, to January, 1955. During 
the same period, average supple- 
mentary income of top staff members 
also increased (by about 15 per cent). 
Sixty-one per cent of the group re- 
ported salary increases, while 37 per 
cent indicated no change. Highest 
salaries this year are reported in the 
transportation industries, while gov- 
ernment service shows the lowest aver- 
age. Almost 70 per cent of those hold- 
ing top staff positions received com- 
pensation in addition to their sala- 
ries. The average of such bonuses is 
approximately $2,000. 

This year’s survey indicates that 
turnover among employee relations 
staff personnel has slowed down as 
compared with that reported in earlier 
studies. This tendency toward greater 
stability is evidenced both by the com- 
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parative age of respondents and by 
their experience on the same job. 

For the first time, this year the 
survey provides information on the 
education and professional activities of 
personnel and labor relations man- 
agers. The median level of education 
is that of college graduate. More than 
60 per cent of the respondents have 
graduated with a B.A. or B.S. degree. 
More than 10 per cent have master’s 
degrees, and approximately 7 per cent 
have law degrees. On the average, 
respondents indicate that they main- 
tain active membership in two profes- 
sional associations and regularly read 
four professional periodicals. They 
have had approximately 13 years of 
experience in personnel and _ indus- 
trial relations jobs. : 

This year’s study, which will be re- 
ported in detail in the July issue of 
PERSONNEL, is based on complete re- 
ports from approximately 1,000 re- 
spondents in 46 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and five Cana- 
dian provinces. 


Management Development: 
A Progress Report 


PROBABLY NO AREA of personnel ad- 
ministration has shown more dramatic 
growth in the recent past than man- 
agement development. Today, in fact, 
there are nearly twice as many com- 
panies with management development 
programs under way as there were 
only three years ago. 

This is perhaps the most striking 
finding that emerges from a recently 
completed AMA survey of companies 
in all major industries, ranging in size 





from under 250 to over 10,000 em- 
ployees: More than half the 460 com- 
panies reporting have some systematic 
plan, program, or method of manage- 
ment development in operation, and a 
further 34 per cent are engaged in 
some form of management develop- 
ment activity, though not to any 
systematic extent. Yet as recently as 
1952 an AMA survey confined to AMA 
members found that only 30 per cent 
of the responding companies had any 
formal program.* 

Significantly also, the new survey 
finds that, whether a company has a 
formal program or not, management 
development is regarded as sufficiently 
important to warrant its being directed 
by a specially-designated member of 
the organization. In 88 per cent of all 
companies engaged in any kind of 
development activity, a particular 
member of management has been as- 
signed to guide and promote it. In 
smaller concerns, this is often the 
president or another top-level officer. 
In the medium-size group, 24 per cent 
have a full-time management develop- 
ment director and the remaining 76 per 
cent a part-time director. In companies 
of over 5,000 employees, the use of full- 
and part-time development officers is 
about evenly divided. 

In nearly half of all responding 
companies, the executive in charge of 
management development reports and 
is directly responsible to the chairman 
of the board, the president, or the ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

How far is the scope of manage- 
ment development activity affected by 
company size? Apparently not at all: 
Of 109 companies with a program that 
embraces all levels down to first-line 
supervisors, 45 have less than 1,000 


*A Survey of Management Development: The 


Quantitative Aspects. (‘‘Management Educa- 
tion for Itself and Its Employees: Part II.’’) 
By Joseph M. Trickett. American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, 1954. 
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employees, 30 have from 1,000 to 4,999, 
and the remaining 34 have over 5,000. 
Though companies with a formal 
program differ somewhat from those 
with an informal one in the methods 
of training and development they pre- 
fer, both groups apparently regard con- 
ference discussions, job rotation, coach- 
ing by the immediate superior, and 
periodic performance reviews as im- 
portant elements of the development 
process. Also frequently mentioned are 
in-company training courses, planned 
job experience, attendance at outside 
conferences and technical meetings, and 
management courses in universities. 
Despite the fact that all but a 
negligible proportion of companies ex- 
press some degree of satisfaction with 
their programs to date, most of them 
seem to have based their verdicts on 
intuitive, “common-sense” judgments 
rather than on any systematic or ex- 
perimental methods of evaluation. 
Some companies attribute this to the 
fact that their programs have been in 
operation only a short time; others are 
apparently deterred by the difficulty 
of evaluating the “intangibles” of de- 
velopment in concrete terms. 





e@ COMPLIMENTARY copies of JLR Re- 
search, a new quarterly publication 
summarizing the research findings of 
the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, are offered to industrial 
relations executives. 

The current issue features articles on 
employer association wage surveys, the 
guaranteed annual wage, and labor 
participation in community affairs. Re- 
quests should be addressed to Distri- 
bution Unit, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Decentralizing Industrial 
Relations: Problems and 
Prospects 


FOR MANY years, industrial relations 
executives have stressed the goal of 
making their function a top manage- 
ment responsibility—and in a great 
many companies today this objective 
has been realized. Important decisions 
in industrial relations are now com- 
monly made at high levels, in the in- 
terests of maintaining uniform and 
consistent policies. 


Recently, however, the pressure for 
centralization of authority to assure 
corporate integrity has been countered 
by a pressure for decentralization to 
maintain efficiency. The fundamental 
problem for corporate policy raised by 
these conflicting pressures is one that 
is increasingly engaging the attention 
of many executives, and especially 
those concerned with the management 
of multi-plant organizations. 


How far can or should the new 
emphasis on decentralization be ap- 
plied to industrial relations? So far, 
there seems to be no clear-cut answer 
to this question, but some indications 
of the trend of current thinking are to 
be found in a recently published report 
on a study by the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University.* 


In all, the study covered 135 multi- 
plant corporations with a total of 
three and a half million employees and 
representing 25 major industries. Of 
the 135 companies, four were studied 
in detail and 42 were investigated by 
means of questionnaires and_ inter- 
views. Data on the remaining 89 came 
from letters and/or responses to a 
short questionnaire from chief execu- 
tives or their representatives. 


* Centralization and Decentralization in Industrial 
Relations. By Helen Baker and Robert R. 
France. Industrial Re’ations Section, Princeton 


University, Princeton, N. J., 1954. 21 a 
on 8 pages. 
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The study found that, among the 
chief executives whose opinions were 
sought, the overwhelming majority 
were in favor of decentralized man- 
agement as a general principle. In- 
dustrial relations officers, on the other 
hand, expressed a slightly less favor- 
able attitude toward decentralization, 
and were generally of the opinion that 
for industrial relations as a whole, 
and for most of its sub-functions, a 
variable degree of centralization exists 
and is desirable. The union officers in- 
terviewed favored a wide bargaining 
area and_ criticized management’s 
claims of decentralization as an at- 
tempt to disguise the fact that plant 
managers have little real freedom in 
making labor relations decisions. 

Despite top management’s “philo- 
sophical bias” in favor of decentraliza- 
tion, however, the study shows that 
policy decisions, as well as decisions 
on procedures for the application of 
policy, are still made predominantly 
at the corporate level. In general, the 
report points out, “the tendency is.. i 
to talk decentralization while practic- 
ing centralization.” 

The detailed findings of the study 
would seem to support the opinion of 
the majority of industrial relations 
officers that a variable balance between 
the extremes of centralization and de- 
centralization is both desirable and 
inevitable. How is this balance to be 
achieved? As the study makes clear, 
many complex and interrelated factors 
must be taken into account if there 
is to be a more extensive delegation of 
responsibility for industrial relations 
decisions without a violation of cor- 
porate integrity. The problem is furth- 
er complicated by certain dilemmas 
facing management. Though these are 
numerous, and arise in connection with 
every industrial relations activity, they 
fall into three principal areas: (1) 
the need to maintain the integrity of 





the corporate personality vs. the need 
to consider the uniqueness of the local 
plant’s industrial relations problems; 
(2) the importance of delegation as a 
means of developing initiative and 
judgment among lower levels of man- 
agement vs. the pressure of circum- 
stances that strictly limits deviation 
from established standards and pro- 
cedures; and (3) the desire to keep 
collective bargaining at the plant 
level vs. the risk that plant managers 
may negotiate clauses that might 
create difficulties for other plants. 
Though primary attention must be 
given to these variables, the study 
stresses that there are also other ways 
of attaining the goals at which de- 
centralization aims. Clarification of 
the extent of delegation, improved 
methods of communication, wider and 
more satisfactory participation at all 
levels of management in decisions af- 
fecting their particular jurisdictions, 
encouragement of initiative and in- 
dependence of expression and judg- 
ment, and clarification of the role of 
the industrial relations staff in deci- 
sion-making can all help mitigate the 
adverse effects of over-centralization 
and “bigness” on employee relations. 


Training Engineers: Industry’s Role 


IN THEIR EFFORTS to make the most 
of the available engineering talent, 
many companies now have special 
training and development programs for 
new engineering personnel. How well 
are these programs doing? 

According to a recent survey car- 
ried out by the Professional Engi- 
neers Conference Board for Industry 
in cooperation with the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers,* most 


* How to Train Engineers in Industry: Execu- 
tive Research Survey No. 4. The Professional 
Engineers Conference Board for Industry, 1121 
15th Street N.W., Washington 5, D. C. $2.00. 
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engineer training programs are ade- 
quate to meet the immediate needs of 
their sponsoring companies; but as 
for helping to create a climate for 
professional development or meeting 
the long-term needs of the engineer- 
employee himself, they appear to be 
generally much less satisfactory. 

The survey, which covered more than 
200 companies, most of them large 
employers of engineers, found that 92 
per cent were of the opinion that some 
program of orientation and indoctrina- 
tion was essential. There is also a 
growing awareness that orientation and 
indoctrination alone are insufficient to 
produce the specialized knowledge and 
skills required to meet the need for 
key technical and managerial per- 
sonnel. About 35 per cent of the com- 
panies covered by the survey now ar- 
range for their trainees to acquire 
advanced degrees, either by providing 
specialized courses at their own plants 
or by paying tuition and other ex- 
penses at nearby engineering colleges. 

Stressing the fact that most existing 
programs are too narrowly channeled 
to enable the engineer to develop into 
a well-rounded individual, as well as 
a competent technician, the study rec- 
ommends: (1) increased attention to 
supervision and guidance, both during 
the orientation period, and for several 
years thereafter; (2) more opportuni- 
ties for advanced studies, not only in 
fields relating specifically to the engi- 
neer’s job; (3) greater cooperation 
among industrial plants, schools, pro- 
fessional societies, and community 
groups; (4) more interchange of in- 
formation among employers about 
training methods and techniques; (5) 
stimulation of engineers’ interests in 
community and cultural activities; and 
(6) further encouragement of profes- 
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sional registration and participation in 
professional society activities. 


Rx for Humanizing the 
Company Story 


THOUGH COMPANY magazines may be 
well written and attractively produced, 
they are frequently—and justifiably— 
subject to criticism on the grounds that 
they fail to “make the connection” be- 
tween the employee’s well-being and 
the company’s own growth and effec- 
tiveness. 

Aware of the need to point up this 
relationship, the editors of WE, the 
house organ of the Western Electric 
Company, have hit upon an ingenious 
idea that merits a wider audience than 
the one for which it was originally in- 
tended. 

Without news pegs or preconceived 
feature subjects in mind, the editors 
put the company’s digital computer to 
work in arriving at a “balanced ran- 
dom sample” of Western Electric’s 
96,000 employees. The hundred people 
whose payroll designations matched 
the numbers ground out by the com- 
puter were then tracked down, inter- 
viewed, and photographed against the 
background of their jobs, which ranged 
over 44 different plants and job sites 
in 20 states from coast to coast. Now 
these hundred highly individual stories 
have been put together in a handsome 
special issue that provides an absorb- 
ing cross-section of the people who 
make up a great industrial organiza- 
tion—who they are, what they look 
like, where they live, what they do, 
and what they have to say. 
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As a testimony to the variety of 
talents and skills, the independence, 
and the originality to be found in any 
large organization, this special issue 
of WE strikes a new note in industrial 
journalism that should be of interest 
to other companies looking for ways 
and means of humanizing their story. 
PERSONNEL readers who would like to 
see a copy may obtain one, while the 
supply lasts, by writing to George 
Johnsen, Information Supervisor, 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


New Facts 
On Foremen’s Compensation 


PRELIMINARY results from a nationwide 
survey of foreman compensation con- 
ducted by AMA’s Executive Compen- 
sation Service indicate that the aver- 
age production foreman in non-durable 
goods industries earns between $4,690 
and $6,670. Comparable production 
foremen in durable goods industries 
make from $5,520 to $7,300. 

A comparison of results from AMA’s 
Foreman Survey with those of its 
Middle Management Survey shows that 
salaries of General Foremen overlap 
with the bottom third of the distribu- 
tion of all middle management salaries. 
Production Foremen, according to pre- 
liminary estimates, make as much as 
the lowest fifth of middle management 
salaries. 

Complete results will be distributed 
to subscribers of the Service in the 
very near future and will be summar- 
ized in a special article in the July 
issue of PERSONNEL. 





. . . In its attempts to improve communication, 
management has experimented with virtually 
every known “technique” and “gimmick.” Yet 
this very emphasis on the mechanics of com- 
munication has obscured the real nature of the 
problem, which the author re-evaluates here. 


A New Look 
At Management Communication 


FRANK E. FISCHER 
Director, AMA Management Course 


OVER A DECADE AGO Alvin Dodd, then 
President of the American Manage- 
ment Association, said, “The No. 1 
management problem today is com- 
munication.” Offhand, we seem to 
have come a long way since those 
benighted times. A number of col- 
leges are now offering seminars and 
courses for executives in some phase 
of communication. Management books 
and periodicals are full of informa- 
tion about new communication de- 
vices and techniques. Lecturers by the 
score have spread the gospel of com- 
munication throughout the business 
world. Many companies have installed 
specialists in newly created “Com- 
munications” Departments. Consult- 
ants in communication have sprouted 
all over the land. The International 


Avutuor’s Note: Thanks are due David 


Council of Industrial Editors estimates 
that management spends over $112,- 
000,000 a year in publications de- 
signed to influence the thinking of em- 
ployees, stockholders, and customers. 

And yet . . . the editors of Fortune 
and Peter Drucker have charged that 
all this communicating is not worth 
a damn. All the talk, the activity, the 
gimmicks, and the prescriptions have 
failed to build a bridge between labor 
and management, between superior 
and subordinate. “We have been 
inept,” says A. S. Igleheart, formerly 
Chairman of the Board and President 
of General Foods, “in communicating 
the ideas and information which create 
understanding among who 


people 


work together in an enterprise.” 


A. Emery, Conference D rector of the AMA 


Executive Communication Course, for help in preparing this paper. 
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Why Communication Fails 


Is this true? Has management lost 
its way? Not really, but many are 
foundering for one or more of the 
following reasons: First, many execu- 
tives have mistaken the form of com- 
munication for its substance. They 
have paid too much attention to media 
and devices, too little to purpose and 
content. It is this phenomenon that 
led Fortune’s W. H. Whyte, Jr. to 
conclude that “the great enemy of 
communication is the illusion of it.” 

Second, executives have gone astray 
because they have considered com- 
munication a simple, isolated problem 
instead of a complex and dynamic 
process. They have overemphasized 
one form of communication—the em- 
ployee magazine, personnel counsel- 
ing, good reading racks, economic in- 
doctrination—at the expense of other 
equally important elements. 

Third, they have talked too much 
and listened too little. They have 
sought to extinguish the fire of dis- 
content by dousing employees with 
information on every subject from 
taxes to taxidermy. But, as an indus- 
trial psychologist, Charles Flory, has 
warned, “We can’t assume that all 
communication is done through words 

. that people behave in uniform 
ways, and that any failure to under- 
stand an executive pronouncement lies 
with the receiver and not with the 
initiator.” The real problem is more 
often lack of understanding than lack 
of information. 

The fact of the matter is that many 
executives still do not understand 
what communication is and what it 
can do. They underestimate its com- 
plexity, its power, and its importance. 
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Too few appreciate that communica- 
tion is at the heart of all business 
operations, that it encompasses all 
those activities by which we influence 
others. Actually, communication is 
the most important tool we have for 
getting things done. It is the basis 
for understanding, for cooperation, 
and for action. 


The Cost of Miscommunication 


Many of management’s problems 
are traceable to failures in communi- 
cation: Someone neglects to tell the 
production manager that a critical 
material will be in short supply for 
the next few weeks; someone forgets 
to notify the advertising agency that 
the new product will not reach the 
market as scheduled; a_ promising 
junior executive accepts an attractive 
offer from a competitor because his 
boss gave him .no indication how his 
work was appreciated; a grievance is 
filed because the foreman paid no at- 
tention to a worker’s grumbling about 
the need for a safety guard on his 
machine; a department head’s 50-page 
report goes unread because his su- 
perior wanted only a brief summary 
of the problem. 

The cost of miscommunication of 
this sort is beyond calculation—not 
only in terms of time and money but 
in misunderstanding, inefficiency, and 
hostility. John Kusik, Vice-President 
of Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
states that his company handles at 
least a_ billion written messages a 
year and many times that number of 
oral communications. Two-thirds of 
the payroll, he estimates, is spent for 
the sending, transmitting, and receiv- 
ing of messages. Beyond question, a 
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great deal could be saved by eliminat- 
ing, combining, and condensing the 
simple routine messages that pulsate 
through a modern business. The first 
step in this direction is to improve 
the executive’s personal skill as a 
sender and receiver of communica- 
tions. This would require greater 
sensitivity to language and attention 
to the emotional content of messages. 
It demands awareness of communica- 
tion barriers and how to overcome 
them, and the ability to tap the ideas 
and experiences of others. 


THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS 


As Lawrence Appley has pointed 
out, skill in communicating depends 
upon mastery of the basic communica- 
tion process and involves the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Clarifying the idea or problem. 

2. Getting participation in devel- 
oping a solution to the problem. 

3. Transmitting ideas or decisions. 

4. Motivating others to take action 
agreed upon. 

5. Measuring the effectiveness of 
communications. 


1. Clarification 


Communications often misfire be- 
cause one or more of these steps are 
omitted or mishandled. Customarily, 
the busy executive limits his attention 
to the third phase of the process: 
transmitting ideas. Of course, mes- 
sages must get through if communica- 
tion is to be complete. But, as Clar- 
ence Randall has said, “The begin- 
ing of all communication is an idea.” 
Unless the idea is first clearly for- 
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mulated in the mind of the transmit- 
ter, the message is likely to be mis- 
understood by the receiver. You can’t 
make a clear print from a blurred 
negative. The study of communica- 
tion, therefore, must begin with a 
careful and precise identification of 
the problem that requires action. It 
helps to try to reduce the problem to 
a simple statement for, as John Dewey 
has observed, “A problem well stated 
is half solved.” 

The executive’s next task is to 
gather from all available sources data 
that bear upon the problem. After 
collecting this information he must 
evaluate it. He selects what im- 
portant and relevant to the problem, 
then proceeds to develop alternate 
solutions. He examines assumptions, 
weighs precedents, and anticipates 
consequences. He chooses finally 
what appears to him to be the best 
alternative and outlines this solution 
to test its logic and completeness. 


is 


2. Participation 


At this point he draws others into 
the problem. He does this primarily 
for three purposes: 


(a) To clarify and test his own 
thinking by sharing his ideas with 
others. 

(b) To gather the ideas and 
suggestions of others in a position 


to contribute to the solution of the 
problem. 


(c) By inviting their participa- 
tion, to motivate those responsible 
for carrying out the decision. 


There are few problems so simple, 
few answers so obvious, that an execu- 
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tive’s thinking cannot be sharpened 
by consulting with others. Some ex- 
ecutives who can create or plan most 
brilliantly are inept in stirring the 
interest or gaining the cooperation of 


other people. Productive participa- 
tion demands careful preparation, a 
permissive climate, sensitive listening, 
and the willingness to credit others 
for their contributions. In addition it 
requires skill in leading conferences, 
meetings, and committees where 
people can speak freely and respon- 
sibly. And most important, it requires 
confidence in the ability of people to 
make effective decisions. If you don’t 
expect people to act responsibly, the 
chances are they will justify your ex- 
pectations. Sensibly handled, partici- 
pation is not a device for evading 
responsibility or syndicating the risk 
of making decisions. 


3. Transmission 


Having arrived at a solution or a 
decision, the executive’s next step is 
to communicate it to those who will 
carry it out or who will be affected 
by it. Here he must plan carefully 
what to communicate, to whom to 
communicate, and how best to do it. 
Whether the communication is written 
or oral, the same care must be taken 
that he says what he has to say simply 
and clearly. He has to consider the 
nature of the person or group with 
whom he is communicating, the or- 
ganizational and psychological bar- 
riers that may get in his way. He 
must remember that language that is 
clear to him may be obscure to others. 
Words that seem neutral to him may 
create feelings of suspicion or hostility 
in those who read or hear them. 
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4. Motivation 


Clarity alone, then, is not enough. 
Most communications require not only 
that they be understood, but that they 
be accepted and acted upon. This leads 
directly into the fourth phase of the 
communication process, namely, mo- 
tivation. If the communication not 
only states clearly what is to be done 
but inspires the recipient to want to 
do it, then we have truly communi- 
cated. This is basic in every situation 
requiring coordination and teamwork. 
It is particularly important when the 
communication threatens the estab- 
lished ways of doing things or think- 
ing about things. 

Evidence is accumulating that the 
morale of an organization and in 
large degree its productivity are re- 
lated directly to the communication 
process. Employees who know what 
is expected of them, who know how 
their work ties in with the objectives 
of the company, who learn about 
changes before they take place, will 
obviously work with heightened in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Likewise, their 
motivation is better if they feel free 
to discuss problems with their super- 
visor and contribute to decisions that 
affect their work. 

This factor was demonstrated long 
ago in the famous Hawthorne experi- 
ments of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. It is confirmed by more recent 
surveys conducted by the University 
of Michigan in industries like steel, 
railroading, and insurance. Evidence 
from many sources points to the fact 
that free communication between the 
parts of a business generally results 
in improved morale and productivity. 
In each of these studies one major 
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point keeps coming to the fore: Im- 
provement in communication depends 
not so much on lavish investment in 
mass media, but on the daily work 
relations between superior and sub- 
ordinate. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board surveyed the production em- 
ployees of two plants operated by the 
same company. The two groups were 
matched except that Plant “B” had 
participated in an active communica- 
tion program for a number of years. 
Plant “A” had not been influenced by 
any such program. The following 
highlights from the survey’s findings 
underline the intimate relation that 
seemingly exists everywhere between 
morale and the freedom to communi- 
cate: 








1. Q. Does your company do a good job of 
telling you what’s going on and 
what’s being planned? 

A. Answer Plant A Plant B 
Very good job ....... 18% 55% 
Doesn’t do much..... 22% 14% 














2. Q. Does your foreman ask your advice 
before deciding things that affect 
you? 

A. Answer Plant A Plant B 
Hardly ever . 65% 40% 
Almost always 11% 26% 

3. Q. Can you talk things over with your 
foreman when you want to? 

A. Answer Plant A Plant B 
Yes, I always can.. 34% 56% 
Hardly ever 5% 0% 








4. Q. Do you feel a part of your company? 
A. Answer Plant A Plant B 
I feel I really be- 
long . 29% 62% 
I feel I just work 
here 42% 14% 
1See “Communicating with Employees,’ Studies 
in Personnel Policy No. 129. National In 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New York. 
pp. 36-40. 
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5. Q. How does your company compare as 
a company to work for with other 
companies? 


A. Answer Plant A Plant B 





Worse than average... 4% 3% 
Just average .... 35% 19% 
One of the very” 

best 20% 45% 


5. Evaluation 


Just as communications often suffer 
from lack of planning, so they suffer 
from failure to evaluate their effec- 
Much has been learned 
about why some conferences succeed 
and others don’t, why some memos 
are clearer than others, why some 
talks get results and others produce 
indifference, why counseling in one 
instance results in improved perform- 
ance and in another produces only 
resistance. It is possible also to trace 
the impact of communications from 
attitude surveys, from records of pro- 
ductiveness, absenteeism, 
and the like. 


tiveness. 


turnover, 


HOW TO ACHIEVE 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


There is little need today for special 
pleading in the cause of communica- 
tion. Progressive managers every- 
where recognize it as the basic skill 
of management. They know that it is 
not an independent activity but an 
essential part of everything the man- 
ager does. Executives have become 
painfully aware how often carefully 
laid plans and programs have found- 
ered on the rocks of faulty communi- 
cation. That’s why so many execu- 
tives are asking, “What can be done 
throughout the company to establish 
and maintain a sound system of com- 
munication? What can I personally 
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do to help my managers become better 
communicators?” 


The Essentials 


A volume could be written in an- 
swer to such questions. However, two 
fundamental recommendations. can be 
outlined. First of all the executive 
must set an example that will an- 
nounce to all of management his 
belief in the importance of communi- 
cation. “Every organization,” says 
Douglas Lynch, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of Brush Electronics, “is colored 
by the man at the top to a degree 
that very few of us would like to ad- 
mit.” By his precepts, his policies, his 
actions—in short, by the leadership 
he exercises—he can nourish or stifle 
the communication in his organiza- 
tion. In defining the responsibility of 
his executives, in setting standards 
for their performance, and in reward- 
ing them for their efforts, he must 
consider skill in communication as 
one of the main attributes of leader- 
ship. If this seems obvious, glance 
through the descriptions and stand- 
ards for executive positions in your 
company. Is there any mention of 
the communication responsibilities of 
the executive? Think also of the 
basis on which you last promoted an 
executive. Without question, you con- 
sidered his record as a planner and 
producer. But did you review his 
ability to coordinate others into a 
well-informed, highly motivated team? 

Secondly, most executives, regard- 
less of natural endowment, can im- 
prove their abilities to communicate— 
if they are properly guided and en- 
couraged. How much is being done in 
your company to help the executive 
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clarify his thinking, secure the partici- 
pation of others, transmit ideas clearly 
and persuasively, motivate others to 
act affirmatively, or to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of their communications? 
Recently, AMA made a survey of com- 
panies with formal management devel- 
opment programs. Only 10 to 20 per 
cent offered training in communica- 
tion. 


Other Requirements of 
An Effective Program 


In addition to these broad funda- 
mentals, a survey of industrial prac- 
tices, both good and bad, indicates 
that, to be effective, a communication 
program must meet the following re- 
quirements: 

1. Express the needs and character 
of the organization. It makes a differ- 
ence whether the company is small or 
large, old or new, manufacturing or 
retail, centralized or decentralized, 
union or non-union. It makes a very 
great difference whether the company 
has a tradition of secrecy or freedom 
of information, of authoritarianism or 
democracy. Every communication is 
judged in the context of a company’s 
traditions and practices. That is why 
it is so risky to copy someone else’s 
communication program—no matter 
how successful it was. You may re- 
member how the March Hare in Alice 
in Wonderland tried to fix the Mad 
Hatter’s watch with butter. When it 
failed, he could only say, in pained 
surprise: “And it was the best butter, 
the best butter.” 

2. Communication grows best in a 
climate of trust and confidence. Man- 
agements that have a record of keep- 
ing faith with their employees, re- 
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porting the facts honestly, and listen- 
ing sincerely don’t have to depend 
upon high-pressure indoctrination or 
slick handouts. An employee’s knowl- 
edge that he has free access to in- 
formation is more important than any 
specific information we can give him. 
Paul Arnold, President of Arnold 
Bakeries, recently said in this con- 
nection: “If your employee relations 
program is a sound one, if your in- 
tent is true, if your people believe in 
that intent, and in that truth, then 
and only then are you successfully 
communicating.” 

3. Communication should form an 
integral part of each executive’s job. 
Though personnel specialists can ad- 
vise the line and administer a pro- 
gram of formal communication, each 
executive is responsible for maintain- 
ing clear and consistent communica- 
tion with his associates. This is one 
responsibility that he cannot delegate. 

4. Communication must be a con- 
tinuing program, not a brief cam- 
paign. It is not a panacea for sudden 
ills, but a day-in, day-out way of man- 
aging people. We must not, like the 
famous blind men who reconstructed 
the whole of an elephant from a 
single part, identify the whole of 
communication with one of its devices. 
Exploitation of one particular medium 
will often create more problems than 
it will solve. This is a lesson some 
companies have learned when, after 
a long history of indifference to em- 
ployees’ interests, they have begun 
an all-out drive to indoctrinate them 
on some particular subject. The fan- 
ciest annual report, the fattest pay 
insert, the busiest reading rack, or 
the loudest public address system in 
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and of themselves win few friends 
and influence few people. 

5. Communication must be stimu- 
lated. Management must show what 
Alexander Heron, Vice President of 
Crown Zellerbach Company, has called 
“an aggressive willingness to share 
information with its employees.” 
Stonewall Jackson is said to have been 
so secretive that he often misled his 
own staff more than he did the enemy. 
In their fear of competitors too many 
executives do likewise. It is not 
enough to correct misinformation or 
even to tell employees only what they 
have to know or what management 
thinks they should know. The proper 
starting point is to find out what em- 
ployees are interested in hearing. 

6. Communication must .be di- 
rected to a purpose and a person. It 
is not, as Lawrence Appley has warned, 
an end in itself. Its true end is “ef- 
fective management.” Perhaps execu- 
tives think too much about how to 
communicate and too little about why 
they are communicating. “I don’t ad- 
vise you,” says Clarence Randall, “to 
start talking until you have begun 
thinking. It’s no good opening the 
tap if there is nothing in the tank.” 
It is equally risky to communicate 
without taking into account the in- 
dividual or group you are dealing 
with. Every individual brings to the 
communication process 


certain per- 


sonal equipment — experiences, atti- 
tudes, feelings, expectations — that 


must be considered if we are to 
achieve understanding with him. Alex- 
ander Heron has expressed this idea 


very forcibly: 


The foundation for any program for 
understanding between us and our em- 
ployees is a complete respect on our part 
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for the personality and individuality of 
the employee. While there may be a 
hundred or a hundred thousand em- 
ployees on our payroll, and while we 
may bargain collectively with them 
through their chosen representatives, 
our relations are not with a mass of 
men; our relations are with each one of 
a hundred or a hundred thousand in- 
dividual persons. We cannot share in- 
formation with an abstract, imaginary 
entity such as “the public,” “labor” or 
“the union,” or “the rank and tle.” We 
can share information with Al Adams 
and Bill Brown and Carl Casey and 
Dan Davis, who we.k with us and re- 
ceive their incomes in wages which we 
deliver to them. 


7. Communication must move free- 
ly in both directions. It is common- 
place today to emphasize that com- 
munication is a two-way street. In 
actual practice, however, management 
devotes far more attention to telling, 


informing, and commanding than it. 


does to listening, asking, and inter- 
preting. Only 4 per cent of the 160 
executives polled by the Bureau of 
National Affairs disagreed with For- 
tune’s recent article on management’s 
failure to listen to its people. One 
way to learn what people want to 
know about is to encourage them to 
communicate upward in the organiza- 
tion. To find out whether its story is 
understood and accepted by employ- 
ees, management must stimulate them 
to express their ideas and questions— 
and then management must do some- 
thing about the problems that are 
raised. 

8. Communication must consider 
the supervisor’s role. In building a 
bridge between top management and 
employees, we must never forget that 
the prime communicator is the super- 
visor. He is in the most critical posi- 
tion to interpret—or misinterpret— 
top management thinking for the em- 
ployees. H. J. Ruttenberg, the well- 
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known labor leader, has said that in 
his experience the unionization of al- 
most every plant has been preceded 
by the distortion of top management’s 
attitudes and policies by minor func- 
tionaries. Useful as they are, such 
devices as president’s letters, sugges- 
tion boxes, employee counselors, atti- 
tude surveys, and company maga- 
zines all represent detours. They route 
the employee’s thinking and his prob- 
lems around the supervisor. “First-line 
supervisors and foremen,” says L. W. 
Tate, Vice President of Dallas Rail- 
way and Terminal Company, “are in 
the best position to feel the pulse of 
the workers in their day-to-day con- 
tacts on the job.” Management must 
do everything in its power to keep 
the supervisor continually informed 
and to tap his knowledge of what em- 
ployees are doing and thinking. 


9. The lines of communication 
should be as clear and direct as pos- 
sible. Many communications become 
diluted or distorted as they pass 
through levels of management. Others 
lose their usefulness because of delays 
in their journey down the manage- 
ment hierarchy. In establishing policy 
on communication, top management 
is haunted by the dilemma of main- 
taining the formal organizational 
channels and the necessity for speed 
and timeliness. One company pre- 
scribed exactly the channels through 
which communications must flow. 
When executive “A” wished to make 
a contact with executive “B” not pre- 
scribed in the standard procedure, he 
had to submit a request to his own 
boss, “A?,” that started the labyrin- 
thine process shown in Figure 1. 


Contrast this with the sensible policy 


on communication 


developed by 
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Coe oereresereeeoeeceess me 


ames Request for clearance (Step 1) 
Granting of clearance (Step 2) 
Direct contact— 
(just across the hall) 
FIGURE 1 


(Step 3) 


Jones and Laughlin: “The plan of or- 
ganization should permit and require 
the exercise of common sense and 
good judgment at all levels in deter- 
mining the best channels of contact 
to expedite the work.” In other words, 
management is told to communicate 
in the most direct way consistent with 
good sense. 

10. Communication must reflect 
the everyday policies and practices of 
management. The important word 
here is “practices.” In the long run, 
employees are influenced not by what 
management says but by what it does. 
It is the context of behavior that gives 
words their meaning. Employees are 
not fooled when the boss says good 
morning or asks about an ailing wife 
because the manual tells him that this 
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is good human relations. The boss 
who levels with his people, who listens 
to their problems, who is genuinely 
interested in them, can exercise effec- 
tive leadership even though he may 
forget sometimes to say good morning. 
It is useless for an executive to an- 
nounce an “open-door” policy if em- 
ployees do not feel comfortable once 
they go through the door. The man- 
ager who tells a foreman that he is in- 
terested in his problems but ignores 
his requests for help or information 
is, in effect, really telling the foreman 
that he is not interested in him. 

We must never forget that the most 
powerful communication isn’t what you 
say, it’s what you do. What counts, 
in the final analysis, is not what peo- 
ple are told but what they accept. It 
is this concept of the role of communi- 
cation in industry that characterizes 
effective leadership. This is the key 
that will unlock the gates to higher 
morale and productivity. To use this 
key we must have the faith that in- 
duced Charles McCormick to launch 
his plan of multiple management. We 
must act on the belief, as he did, that 
people can do anything if (1) they 
want to do it, (2) they are trained to 
do it, and (3) they understand the 
reason for doing it. 





Cancer Can Strike Anyone—Strike Back! 











. . . How does a man feel when almost every- 
thing that makes work intrinsically worth while 
has been “engineered out” of his job? Some of 
the answers—and their practical implications for 
management—emerge from this analysis of a 


highly meaningful 


interview with a_ typical 


assembly-line operator. 


Men and Machines 
An Assembly-Line Worker Looks at His Job 


ROBERT H. GUEST 


Institute of Human Relations 
Yale University 


WHEN FUTURE historians get around 
to appraising our present mid-century 
industrial era, they will of course 
note the enormous developments in 
our technology, and they will note, 
too, our popular preoccupation with 
the so-called science of human re- 
lations in industry. I should like to 
comment on this preoccupation and 
this science, and to suggest some ideas 
about technology and human relations 
that have been somewhat neglected. 
Just as the designer and engineer 
drew upon the physical sciences to 
meet the technical problems of mod- 
ern production, so today we find the 
administrator turning to the social 
sciences to meet the “human” prob- 
lems of management. Industry is com- 
ing to accept the contributions of the 
psychologist in such a range of activ- 


Adapted from an address at the McGill University Industrial 


ities as interviewing, testing, counsel- 
ing, placement, and training—to men- 
tion only a few. Consciously or other- 
wise, it is absorbing many of the find- 
ings of the sociologist and anthropolo- 
gist in its efforts to understand the 
problems of conflict, group relations, 
communications, and the structure of 
organization. 

We are constantly seeking to per- 
fect our engineering skills and our 
human relations skills, but the curious 
fact is that we have somehow failed 
to recognize the interdependence of 
the two fields. The Technology Pro- 
ject at Yale is one attempt to meet 
this challenge. 

Our research work and our practical 
experience in industry have convinced 
us that a full understanding of the be- 
havior of “men at work”—the dyna- 


Relations Centre, Montreal. The 


work on which this paper is based is under the general direction of Charles R. Walker, Director 


of Research in Technology and Industrial Relations, 
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Yale University. 





mics of human relations in industry— 
cannot be achieved until this behavior 
is placed in its proper technological 
perspective. What the engineer does 
to change the machine environment is 
as crucially important to human rela- 
tions as what the administrator, the 
foreman, the personnel manager, or 
the shop steward does in the non-tech- 
nical sphere. In other words, we must 
know what is happening to machines 
before we can interpret what is hap- 
pening to man. It is perfectly proper 
to interpret labor disputes as struggles 
for political power, to analyze fore- 
man-worker relations as sociological, 
wages as economic, and attitudes as 
psychological phenomena. But let’s 
make sure that we first understand the 
technological factors that impinge on 
these other aspects of the total situa- 
tion. 


The Typical Assembly Line 


To develop this central theme I 
should like to describe the effects on 
workers of a specific technological 
environment, the automobile assembly 
line. . 

A few years back, the Yale Tech- 
nology Project undertook to study the 
relationship between technology and 
human relations in a few industrial 
plants in the United States, with par- 
ticular reference to attitudes and be- 
havior of workers in mass-production 
industries. For years, there has been 
a great deal of speculation about the 
effects of highly repetitive and routi- 
nized tasks on workers. The British 
were perhaps the first to begin serious 
research in this direction. Many years 
ago, Wyatt and Frazer concerned 
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themselves with the problems of fa- 
tigue and boredom. Elton Mayo, ac- 
quainted with the work of the British 
Medical Research Council, wrote a 
penetrating little essay called “Monot- 
ony.” But perhaps the one person 
who did most to popularize the effects 
of mass-production work on people 
was Charlie Chaplin in his film classic, 
Modern Times. 


Of all occupations in modern in- 
dustry none has aroused such con- 
troversial comment as has that of 
the assembly worker, and especially 
the auto assembly worker on the “final 
line.” The extraordinary ingenuity 
that has gone into the construction of 
automobile assembly lines, their per- 
fected synchronization, the “all but 
human” or “more than human” char- 
acter of the machines, the miracle of a 
car rolling off the conveyor each min- 
ute under its own power—all this has 
caught and held the world’s imagina- 
tion for a quarter of a century. On the 
other hand, the extreme subdivision 
of labor (the man who puts a nut 
on a bolt is the symbol) conjoined 
with the “endlessly moving belt” has 
made the assembly line the classic 
symbol of the subjection of man to 
the machine in our industrial age. 


General Characteristics of the 
Mass-Production Method 


But before considering man in rela- 
tion to the machine, it would be ad- 
visable to define the general charac- 
teristics of the mass-production meth- 
od. 

Utilizing the two basic principles 
of standardization and _interchange- 
ability, Ford was able to work out and 
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apply the three following additional 

“principles” of progressive manufac- 

ture: 
1. The orderly progression of the 
product through the shop in a 
series of planned operations so ar- 
ranged that the right part always 
arrives at the right place at the 
right time. 
2. The mechanical delivery of 
these parts to the operators and the 
mechanical delivery of the product 
from the operators, as it is as- 
sembled. 


3. A breakdown of operations in- 
to their simple constituent motions. 


The Mass-Production Job 


Let us now look at these familiar 
principles or techniques as they are 
translated into the work experience of 
individual men and women in mass- 
production factories. The characteris- 
tics of the average mass-production 
job may be summarized in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Mechanical pacing of work. 


Repetitiveness. 


1 
2 
3. Minimum skill requirement. 
4 


Predetermination in the use of 
tools and techniques. 


5. Minute subdivision of product 
worked on. 


6. Surface mental attention. 

For the engineer, all the above 
characteristics are brought into focus 
in what is known as the job cycle. 
Each worker must perform a_ pre- 
scribed number of operations within a 
set time limit, and, in the case of 
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those working on moving conveyors, 
within a given distance along the 
assembly line. 


HOW A TYPICAL ASSEMBLY-LINE 
WORKER FEELS 


With these characteristics in mind, 
let us go right to a man on the as- 
sembly line and see how they affect 
him; but instead of a statistical sum- 
mary of the findings from interviews 
with over 400 assembly-line workers 
in two plants, excerpts from a single 
interview will be given here and com- 
mented upon insofar as they hold 
true for the total sample. 


The worker whose actual words are 
quoted below is, like many others, a 
graduate of a public vocational school 
in the United States. He is 36 years 
old and married; he has a couple of 
children, is buying his own home, 
and “takes home” just under $80 a 


week. Here, he is talking to me in his 
home: 


In 1940 I heard that they were hiring 
people for the assembly plant. Must 
have been thousands of fellows lined up 
for the job. The word got around that 
they were paying real good money. It 
was a big outfit, too. No fly-by-night 
affair. 

Figured I'd get any job and then, 
with a little electrician experience I had 
in vocational school, I could work my 
way up to a good job. And the idea of 
making automobiles sounded like some- 
thing. Lucky for me, I got a job and 
was made a spot welder on the front 
cowling. There wasn’t much to the job 
itself. Picked it up in about a week. 
Later I was drafted into the Army, and 
then in 1946 I came back. | tried to 
get into the Maintenance Department 
as an electrician, but there was no open- 
ing, so I went back to the line—we call 





it the iron horse. They made me a 
welder again, and that’s what I have 
been doing ever since. 


What His Job Is Like 


The worker then went on to describe 
his job: 


My job is to weld the cowl to the 
metal underbody. I take a jig off the 
bench, put it in place and weld the 
parts together. The jig is all made up 
and the welds are made in set places 
along the metal. Exactly twenty-five 
spots. The line runs according to sched- 
ule. Takes me one minute and fifty-two 
seconds for each job. I walk along the 
line as it moves. Then I snap the jig 
off, walk back down the line, throw it 
on the bench, grab another just in time 
to start on the next car. The cars dif- 
fer, but it’s practically the same thing. 
Finish one—then have another one 
staring me in the face. 

I don’t like to work on the line—no 
man likes to work on a moving line. 
You can’t beat the machine. Sure, may- 
be I can keep it up for an hour, but 
it’s rugged doing it eight hours a day, 
every day in the week all year long. 

During each day I get a chance for 
a breather ten minutes in the morning, 
then a half-hour for lunch, then a few 
minutes in the afternoon. When I’m 
working there is not much chance to get 
a breather. Sometimes the line breaks 
down. When it does we all yell 
“Whoopee!” As long as the line keeps 
moving I’ve got to keep up with it. On 
a few jobs I know, some fellows can 
work like hell up the line, then coast. 
Most jobs you can’t do that. If I get 
ahead maybe ten seconds, the next 
model has more welds to it, so it takes 
ten seconds extra. You hardly break 
even. You're always behind. When you 
get too far behind, you get in a hole 
that’s what we call it. All hell breaks 
loose. I get in the next guy’s way. The 
foreman gets sore and they have to rush 
in a relief man to bail you out. 
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It’s easy for them time study fellows 
to come down there with a stop watch 
and figure out just how much you can 
do in a minute and fifty-two seconds. 
There are some things they can see and 
record with their stop watch. But they 
can’t clock how a man feels from one 
day to the next. Those guys ought to 
work on the line for a few weeks and 
maybe they'll feel some things that 
they never pick up on the stop watch. 

I like a job where you feel like you're 
accomplishing something and doing it 
right. When everything’s laid out for 
you and the parts are all alike, there’s 
not much you feel you accomplish. 
The big thing is that steady push of 
the conveyor—a gigantic machine which 
I can’t control. 

You know, it’s hard to feel that you 
are doing a good quality job. There is 
that constant push at high speed. You 
may improve after you've done a thing 
over and over again, but you never reach 
a point where you can stand back and 
say, “Boy, I done that one good. That’s 
one car that got built right.” If I could 
do my best I'd get some satisfaction 
out of working, but I can’t do as good 
work as I know I can do. 

My job is all engineered out. The 
jigs and fixtures are all designed and 
set out according to specifications. 
There are a lot of little things you 
could tell them, but they never ask you. 
You go by the bible. They have a sug- 
gestion system, but the fellows don’t 
use it too much because they’re scared 
that a new way to do it may do one of 
your buddies out of a job. 


Interviewer: “Who do you talk to, 
Joe, when you’re working?” 


There’s only three guys close by—me 
and my partner and a couple of fellows 
up the line a bit. I talk to my partner 
quite a lot. We gripe about the job 90 
per cent of the time. You don’t have 
time for any real conversation. The 
guys get along okay—you know the old 
saying, “misery loves company.” 
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Interviewer: “What sort of a person 
is your foreman?” 


Oh, I think as a man he is an all right 
guy. I see him once and a while out- 
side, and he’s 100 per cent. But in the 
shop he can’t be. If I was a foreman 
nobody would like me either. As a 
foreman, he has to push you all the 
time to get production out so that some- 
body above won’t push him. But the 
average guy on the line has no one to 
push—you can’t fight the line. The line 
pushes you. We sometimes kid about it 
and say we don’t need no foreman. That 
line is the foreman. Some joke. 


The worker then discussed the gen- 
eral working conditions in the plant— 
the lighting, ventilation, safety con- 
ditions, housekeeping, cafeteria facil- 
ities, and the plant hospital. He 
thought these conditions were all good, 
and that in this respect at least the 
company had done all it could to make 
work as pleasant as possible for the 
workers. Then he added: 


But you know it’s a funny thing. These 
things are all good, but they don’t make 
the job good. It’s what you spend most 
of the time doing that counts. 


His Chance of Promotion 


The interview then turned to the 
subject of promotion opportunities: 


My chances for promotion aren’t so hot. 
You see, almost everybody makes the 
same rate. The jobs have been made 
so simple that there is not much room 
to move up from one skill to another. 
In other places where the jobs aren't 
broken down this way, the average fel- 
low has something to look forward to. 
He can go from one step to another 
right up the ladder. Here, it’s possible 
to make foreman. But none of the guys 
on the line think there’s much chance 
to go higher than that. To manage a 
complicated machine like that, you need 
a college degree. They bring in smart 
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college boys and train them for the 
better jobs. 


Interviewer: “What does your wife 


think about your job?” 


At this point his wife spoke up: 

I often wish he’d get another job. He 
comes home at night, plops down in a 
chair, and just sits for about fifteen 
minutes. I don’t know much about 
what he does at the plant, but it does 
something to him. Of course, I shouldn’t 
complain. He gets good pay. We've 
been able to buy a refrigerator and a 
TV set—a lot of things we couldn’t have 
had otherwise. But sometimes I wonder 
whether these are more important to us 
than having Joe get all nervous and 
tensed up. He snaps at the kids and 
snaps at me—but he doesn’t mean it. 


The worker was then asked if he 


had considered working elsewhere: 


I'll tell you honest. I’m scared to leave. 
I'm afraid to take the gamble on the 
outside. I’m not staying because I want 
to. You see, I’m getting good pay. We 
live according to the pay I get. It 
would be tough to change the way we 
live. With the cost of living what it 
is, it’s too much of a gamble. Then 
there’s another thing. I got good 
seniority. I take another job and I 
start from scratch. Comes a depression 
or something and I’m the first to get 
knocked off. Also they got a pension 
plan. I’m thirty-seven and I’d lose that. 
Course the joker in that pension plan 
is that most guys out there chasing the 
line probably won't live ‘til they’re sixty- 
five. Sorta trapped—you get what I 
mean? 


His Views on the Union 


The subject of the worker’s relation- 


ship to his union came up in the 
course of the interview: 


The union has helped somewhat. Be- 
jore they organized, it was pretty 
brutal. The bosses played favorites— 
they kept jacking up tke speed of the 
line every time after they had a break- 





down. But the union can’t do much 
about the schedule and the way a job 
is set up. Management is responsible 
for that. 

We had a walk-out last year. They 
called it an unauthorized strike. Some- 
body got bounced because he wouldn’t 
keep up his job on the line. The union 
lost the case because it should have gone 
through the grievance procedure. The 
company was dead right to insist that 
the union file a grievance. 

But it was one of those things it’s 
hard to explain. When word got around 
that the guy was bounced—we all sort 
of looked at each other, dropped our 
tools and walked. Somehow that guy 
was every one of us. The tension on 
the line had been building up for a 
long time. We had to blow our top— 
so we did. We were wrong—the union 
knew it and so did the company. We 
stayed out a few hours and back we 
came. We all felt better, like we got 
something off our chests. 

Some of these strikes you read about 
may be over wages. Or they may just 
be unions trying to play politics. But 
I sometimes think that the thing that 
will drive a man to lose all that pay is 
deeper than wages. Maybe other guys 
feel like we did the day we walked out. 


Toward the end of the interview, 
the worker spoke of the company he 
worked for: 


They are doing what they can—like the 
hospital, the safety, the pay and all like 
that. And the people who run the plant 
I guess are pretty good guys themselves. 
But sometimes I think that the com- 
pany doesn’t think much of the in- 
dividual. If they did they wouldn’t have 
a production line like that one. You're 
just a number to them. They number 
the stock and they number you. There’s 
a different feeling in this kind of a 
plant. It’s like a kid who goes up to a 
grown man and starts talking to him. 
There doesn’t seem to be a friendly 
feeling. Here a man is just so much 
horsepower. You're just a cog in the 
wheel. 
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Let’s just take this interview apart 
for a moment. 

Notice, first, that this worker’s dis- 
satisfaction was not due primarily to 
the things that are usually considered 
important to a job. People often say, 
“Pay a man enough and he'll be sat- 
isfied.” But this man’s pay was good. 
His job was secure. He worked for 
a sound company. He had substantial 
seniority. He had a pension, hospital- 
ization and disability benefits when 
he became sick, and a good boss; at 
least he did not hold the kind of job 
he had against the boss. Working con- 
ditions, heating, lighting, cafeteria 
facilities, and safety conditions were, 
I would say, as good as if not better 
than average. 

Yet Joe despised his job. 

The simple fact is that the impact 
of “sound” engineering principles had 
had a marked effect on his total out- 
look on the job. 


What "Sound" Engineering 
Has Taken Away 


For this man, and for hundreds of 
others with whom we have had ex- 
perience, the engineer, in applying the 
principles of mass production to the 
extreme, had factored out virtually 
everything that might be of real, per- 
sonal value to the worker. The sense 
of anonymity implicit in much of what 
this particular worker said can be 
traced back to some of the basic 
characteristics of his immediate job. 

The conveyor belt determined the 
pace at which ke worked. He had no 
control over his pace. 

Because it was broken down into 
the simplest motions possible, the job 
was highly repetitive. 
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Simple motions meant that there 
was little or no need for skill. 

The tools and the work procedure 
were predetermined. And when tech- 
niques changed, it was the engineer— 
not the worker—who controlled the 
change. 

He worked on a fraction of the 
product and never got a sense of the 
whole. (He admitted that in 12 years 
of work he had almost never seen a 
finished car roll off the final line.) 

Some attention was required. Too 
much to allow him to daydream or 
carry on any sustained conversation 
with others; but not enough to allow 
him to become really absorbed in his 
work. 

The technical setup determined the 
character of his work relationships. 
This man identified himself with the 
partner who worked with him on the 
opposite side of the line, but beyond 
that he displayed almost no identifica- 
tion with a work group as such. Men 
on the line work as an aggregate of 
individuals with each man performing 
his operation more or less independent- 
ly of the others. The lack of an inti- 
mate group awareness appeared to 
reinforce the same sense of anonymity 
fostered by the conveyor-paced, re- 
petitive character of the job itself. 

The worker’s comments about pro- 
motion and job aspirations are inter- 
esting. He saw little hope for advance- 
ment because most of the production 
jobs paid about the same. By apply- 
ing principles of work rationalization, 
the industrial engineer, in the best 
interests of efficiency, had simplified 
the tasks so that differences in skill 
from one job to the next were all but 
eliminated. It was difficult for the 
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average worker to move vertically 
through a series of distinct steps in 
promotion. In this connection, it 
should be added that over the years 
the union itself, through collective 
bargaining, had encouraged the trend 
toward uniform wage standards by 
raising minimum levels without in- 
creasing the relative amounts between 
job classes. 

From a careful examination of the 
actual work careers of over two hun- 
dred workers we have found only a 
few who had experienced any sub- 
stantial change in job classification 
during a period of from 12 to 15 years. 
Collectively, all the workers had im- 
proved their over-all economic status; 
individually, few had experienced 
much change in their relative job 
status. The net effect of this condition 
was to increase the de-personalization 


of the job. 


Social and Economic Costs 


What did the total job picture add 
up to? The worker’s own words sum 
it up: “You’re just a cog in the 
wheel.” 

So what? This company and the 
thousands of others that had adopted 
mass production methods were making 
a profit and giving the public what it 
wanted. The workers were making 
good wages. But against these plus 
factors we found that over and above 
the social costs to the men involved, 
there were economic costs to the in- 
dustry. Turnover was high. Quality 
performance was not maximized be- 
cause of the inherent lack of interest 
in the job. Labor-management rela- 
tions were in a state of constant ten- 
sion. 





Ways of Bringing About 
A Better Adjustment 


Does this imply that I am advocat- 
ing that we scrap mass production 
methods? Certainly not. But it does 
imply that industry and labor must 
take steps to bring about a better ad- 
justment of man to machines. Here are 
some ideas suggested by our studies. 

Wherever possible, those responsi- 
ble for equipment, layout, and job 
design should try to re-introduce a 
certain amount of flexibility in the way 
work is set up and performed by the 
work group. Job rotation is one an- 
swer. We have seen this done suc- 
cessfully and not at the expense of 
sound engineering practice; but it 


should be emphasized that such rota- 
tion cannot be carried out by arbitrary 
orders from supervision. It is a group 


function and the members of the group 
must have a share in determining how 
the system should operate. 

Job enlargement, a term originally 
coined by my colleague, Charles R. 
Walker, is another effective technique 
that reduces boredom and restores 
greater interest to the job _ itself. 
Stated simply, job enlargement means 
that the individual worker performs 
more operations over a longer cycle 
of time. Such a method involves con- 
siderable initial training costs, but the 
evidence now coming in shows clearly 
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that it improves quality and increases 
job satisfaction. 

Many other techniques designed to 
maximize interest in the immediate 
job have been tried out with success. 
In my judgment we have only begun 
to strike pay dirt. The problem arose 
in the first place through the failure 
of those responsible for the purely 
technical branches of management to 
understand the basic needs of the men 
who must operate the machines. 

“Will not automation solve the 
problem in the long run?” a friend 
recently asked. Possibly so. It looks 
as if intrinsic skills will be changed 
and enlarged. The debilitating effects 
of highly-fractionated, repetitive work, 
with man a mere physical extension of 
the machine, will be eliminated. Skills 
of the hand will yield to skills of the 
mind. But automation will not make 
job satisfaction automatic, especially 
if those traditionally concerned with 
the technical phases of production 
continue to operate independently of 
those who manage men. 

The challenge is clear. In the jobs 
of today that are rationalized in the 
tradition of Taylor and in the jobs 
that will be rationalized under auto- 
mation tomorrow, management must 
look at work as a mutually interde- 
pendent function of both engineering 
and human relations. 





. . . Many exit interviews fail to get at causes— 
either because the interview itself is handled in 
a somewhat routine fashion, or because em- 
ployees are naturally apprenhensive about “burn- 
ing their bridges behind them.” Described here 
is a program that took these difficulties into 
account and supplemented the exit interview with 
some other devices for uncovering the facts 
behind resignations. 


Getting the Facts on Employee 


Resignations 


An Exit Interview Program 


ROBERT D. MELCHER* 


DO WE REALLY KNOW why people re- 
sign? Do turnover statistics, “official” 
reasons for leaving, personal contact, 
and hearsay provide enough informa- 
tion to devise intelligent corrective 
policies? If not, what does manage- 
ment need to know, in order to im- 
prove morale and productivity and 
reduce turnover? 

The purpose of the study reported 
here was to find out whether the exit 
interview can be used to uncover 
some of the true reasons why em- 
ployees resign. If responses from a 
significant number of employees in- 
dicate a “common denominator” of 
dissatisfaction, this is meaningful and 
useful information that may help 
management to improve employee re- 
lations and so increase productivity. 


The study was conducted from July 
1, 1953 to June 30, 1954, at a labora- 
tory devoted primarily to the develop- 
ment of underwater ordnance and to 
the research, design, construction, and 
analysis of prototypes of experimental 
weapons and components. During this 
period it had a staff of approximately 
1,200, of whom 330 were professional 
employees (scientists, engineers, etc.) , 
100 were sub-professional employees 
(draftsmen, engineering aides, techni- 
cians, etc.), 400 were clerical and ad- 
ministrative employees, and 370 were 
shop employees. Most of the profes- 
sional employees were employed in 
one departn-ent and most of the shop 
personnel in another. These “operat- 
ing components” were supported by 
supply, accounting, public works, per- 


* Mr. Melcher is now an Industrial Relations Specialist with the Hughes Aircraft Company, 


Culver City, Calif. The study described in this article was carried out before he joined 
the company. 
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FIGURE 1 


ANALYSIS OF TURNOVER 


sonnel, and other staff units of the 
organization. 

Although it is not the purpose of 
this report to give a statistical analy- 
sis of turnover, the pertinent figures 
are given in Figure 1 as background’ 
information. Figure 2 shows the length 
of service of the employees who left 
voluntarily during the period studied: 
It indicates a peak of separations for 


all classifications at about the third 
year of employment. With professional 
employees, resignations begin after the 
first year, reach a maximum after two 
and a half years, and drop abruptly 
after three years; after a two year 
pause they rise again and remain 
fairly steady from then on. With non- 
professional employees, on the other 


hand, separations became numer- 
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FIGURE 2 


LENGTH OF SERVICE OF EMPLOYEES RESIGNING VOLUNTARILY 


ous after two years, remain fairly 
steady for one or two years more, 
and then drop to a low level. Only 
clerical employees show an additional 
peak after one year of service. Shop 
employees are steadier than all other 
groups (5.4 per cent voluntary ter- 
minations; those who want to resign 
do so during the second and third 
years, and after that there are prac- 
tically no terminations. 


The Exit Interview Program 


During the fall of 1952, the Person- 
nel Division, with the full support of 


management, initiated an exit inter- 
view program designed to ascertain 
the opinions and feelings of terminat- 
ing employees. Various exit inter- 
view forms and interviewing techni- 
ques were tested and evaluated, and 
in July, 1953 a suitable form and 
technique were adopted. The em- 
ployee’s work unit, job title, grade 
level, date of termination, length of 
service, and “official” reason for ter- 
mination were recorded on the front 
side of the form (Figure 3) before 
the employee arrived for the inter- 
view. The interviewer then entered 








PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL Exit INTERVIEW Form 





Interview date: 
CAF II Ill IVA CPG 
2 oe ye a oe Foot... P555 
P709.......... P80........... yy )) P802 P804 PBOG .scccas 


. Date of termination: 2. ccccccmumemnenmnn. Job title: 


Length of employment: 





Salary or wage: wuuem Official reason for termination: 











COMMENTS 


The job: 


Supervision: 


Additional comments: 


Interviewer’s impression: 


Interviewer: 











FIGURE 3 (Front) 
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the employee’s comments on the job, 
supervision, and general working con- 
ditions. Finally, the employee com- 
pleted the reverse side of the form 
(Figure 4), which gave him the op- 
portunity to answer multiple-choice 
questions about general working con- 
ditions, supervision, his new job and 
pay, and whether he would again work 
for the laboratory or for his former 
unit. 

The interview was divided into four 
phases: (1) structuring; (2) non- 
directive discussion; (3) a written 
questionnaire; and where necessary 
(4) a directed discussion based upon 
the completed questionnaire. The 
structuring phase consisted of an in- 
formal discussion leading to the rea- 
sons for the interview, the possible 
use of the information obtained, and 
an assurance that the source of the 
information would not be disclosed. 
During the non-directive stage, the 
employee was encouraged to talk 
about his job, his supervisor, the or- 
ganization, etc., as he saw fit. Then 
he was requested to complete the re- 
verse side of the questionnaire and to 
add comments in his own words. 
Finally, if necessary, the completed 
questionnaire was used by the inter- 
viewer as a basis for directed ques- 
tioning. 

It was felt that the majority of 
those interviewed were frank in their 
comments and answered the ques- 
tionnaire honestly. Some of the sub- 
professional, clerical, and shop per- 
sonnel tended to view the question- 
naire with suspicion and admitted 
that they wanted to leave with a “good 
record.” A few marked their question- 
naire “satisfactory” without bother- 
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ing to read the questions. Professional 
people were more critical of their work 
experiences and more willing to dis- 
cuss them freely. Many of them added 
written comments, pro and con, in 
support of their answers to the mul- 
tiple-choice questions. 

The interviewer’s written comments 
are disregarded in this report in order 
to eliminate the possibility of bias in 
their interpretation. Also eliminated 
are 60 interviews with employees who 
left involuntarily because of layoffs, 
removals, etc. Summer employees who 
resigned voluntarily to go back to 
school, and employees who went on 
leave without pay and intended to 
return to the laboratory were not in- 
terviewed. 


"Official" Reasons for Leaving 

Of the 154 employees who resigned 
during the year, 125, or 81 per cent, 
were interviewed. Though this is too 
limited a number for any broad gen- 
eralizations, nevertheless it is felt 
that some significant deductions can 
be made from an analysis of the find- 
ings. 

The “official” reasons for leaving 
given by professional employees dif- 
fered markedly from those given by 
the non-professional employees. These 
reasons were grouped under five 
headings, whose respective percent- 
ages were as follows: 

Pro- 


fessional 


Non- 


Reason for leaving professional 





(Per cent) 


. 52.7 


(Per cent) 
Another job 27.1 
Advancement 20.0 12.9 
Moving, health, etc. .. 16.4 51.5 
Dissatisfaction a S.7 


Insecurity eer 28 


Of these five, only one, “moving, 
health, etc.,” can be considered an 
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objective reason. Therefore, 84.6 per 
cent of the professional employees re- 
signed for subjective reasons in con- 
trast to 48.5 per cent of the non-pro- 
fessional employees. Here it may be 
noted that many of the non-profes- 
sionals were women who resigned be- 
cause of maternity, moving, or per- 
sonal reasons. The fact that only 50 
per cent of the non-professionls re- 
ported that they had secured other 
jobs at the time of resignation tends 
to substantiate the reason given offi- 
cially. On the other hand, more than 
90 per cent of the professionals had 
accepted other jobs at the time they 
resigned. Of the 84 people in both 
groups who had other jobs, 50, or al- 
most 60 per cent, stated that they 
would be getting higher pay. 


“CONFIDENTIAL” REASONS 
FOR LEAVING 


The multiple-choice questions were 
divided into two major groups. Cate- 
gory A was concerned with general 
working conditions. Although this 
area is primarily affected by external 
factors, supervision enters into it to 
some extent. Category B referred to 
matters entirely within the control of 
supervision. The final two questions 
were designed to explore the general 
attitude of the interviewed person to- 
ward the laboratory and his work 
unit respectively. The answers to all 
these questions are tabulated in Figure 
5, by job classifications as well as in 
totals. 

To simplify the tabulation of the 
multiple-choice answers, these were di- 
vided into two groups: “satisfied or 
so-so” and “somewhat or very much 


dissatisfied.” The answers of the dis- 
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satisfied group (68 out of the 125 
people interviewed, or 54.4 per cent) 
were broken down into reasons for 
dissatisfaction. Since this group com- 
prised 35.7 per cent of the non-pro- 
fessional and 78.2 per cent of the 
professional employees, it showed a 
clear correlation with the subjective 
reasons for leaving given “officially” 
—non-professionals, 48.5 per cent, 
professionals, 84.6 per cent. 

Twenty-five non-professionals in- 
dicated some degree of dissatisfaction 
89 times, or an average of 3.5 com- 
ments per person. Forty-three pro- 
fessionals registered 215 adverse com- 
ments, or an average of five comments 
per person. From these figures, it 
would appear that the professional 
employees were either significantly 
more disturbed about their work ex- 
perience than the non-professionals, 
or more willing to express their criti- 
cism. 


Dissatisfaction with Working 
Conditions 


Were some of the reasons for dis- 
satisfaction more important than 
others? The fact that a particular 
reason for leaving is given more fre- 
quently does not of itself prove that 
it is more important. Here, 304 an- 
swers were given to 15 questions and 
a perfect random distribution would 
have been 20 answers to each ques- 
tion. Actually the number of an- 
swers varied between 7 and 36, but 
it is debatable whether this deviation 
from random distribution is large 
enough to be statistically significant. 
For practical purposes, and particu- 
larly for the purpose of remedial ac- 
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FIGURE 5 
“CONFIDENTIAL” REASONS FOR RESIGNING 


tion, the only available of 
evaluation was the number of an- 
swers a question received. 

From Figure 6, which shows what 
percentage of dissatisfied employees 
gave each of the 15 reasons for dis- 
satisfaction, it may be seen that pro- 


means 


fessional and non-professional em- 
ployees differed considerably in their 
emphasis. In Category A, although 
both groups listed the lack of oppor- 
tunities for advancement as their chief 
criticism, the non-professionals were 
significantly more concerned about 
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FIGURE 6 
REASONS FOR DISSATISFACTION 


this than the professionals. The fact 
that non-professionals are more 
limited than professionals in the type 
of work and the salary they can ex- 


pect may account for their greater 
dissatisfaction with advancement op- 
portunities. This dissatisfaction was 
further substantiated by the fact that 
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“pay not commensurate with work 
performed” was listed as the non- 
professionals’ second major source of 
discontent. 

The professionals, on the other 
hand, were much more concerned with 
the accomplishments of their work 
units than were the non-professionals. 
This concern may have been due to 
a higher degree of personal identifica- 
tion with a technical project and its 
outcome. Frustration results when 
half-finished projects are canceled, 
financial or management support is 
withdrawn, or the project ends in 
failure for some other reason. Al- 
though non-professionals may be as 
much interested in the accomplish- 
ments of their work units as are pro- 
fessionals, they are probably less in- 
volved emotionally. 


Dissatisfaction with Supervision 


In Category B, both groups made 
the highest number of adverse com- 
ments regarding the utilization of 
their abilities, but the professionals 
did so almost twice as often, and they 
were almost three times as critical of 
the amount of assistance received. 

In an attempt to assess the general 
attitude of terminating employees, two 
questions were asked: 

Would you work again for the 

laboratory ? 

Would you work again for the 

same work unit? 

The answers revealed a significant 
difference between the two groups. Of 
70 non-professional employees inter- 
viewed, 64 were willing to work again 
for the laboratory and even to return 
to the same unit. Among the pro- 
fessionals, while 50 out of 55 were 
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willing to return to the laboratory, 
only 35 would work again for the 
same unit. Of the professionals who 
made one or more adverse comments 
about supervision or general working 
conditions, 46.5 per cent did not want 
to return to the same unit. All these 
were at higher rank and income levels 
(above $5,000 per year). The prin- 
cipal reasons for leaving, at this level, 
were, in Category A, dissatisfaction 
with the work they were doing and 
with advancement opportunities; and 
in Category B, insufficient utilization 
of abilities. 

It should be kept in mind that em- 
ployees who voluntarily resign can be 
expected to be critical. The percent- 
age of professionals who expressed 
some degree of dissatisfaction was 
much higher than that of non-profes- 
sionals and_ there significant 
differences in the percentage distribu- 
tion of adverse comments from the 
two groups. The greater intensity of 
feeling among professional personnel 
was directly reflected in two ways: 


were 


1.’ A significantly higher number 
of them registered dissatisfac- 
tion. 


A high percentage would not 
return to the same work unit. 

In other words, the professional 
employee not only expressed a higher 
degree of dissatisfaction but indicated 
that inadequate supervision was the 
main cause of it. 

The fact that a very high percent- 
age of all the employees interviewed 
would again work for the laboratory 
indicated that the general working 
conditions were reasonably satisfac- 
tory. The relatively few adverse com- 
ments recorded by non-professionals 
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regarding supervision and the low 
rate of turnover indicated that this 
group had been, on the whole, satis- 
fied with their employment. 

From the program outlined here, it 
would seem that the exit interview 
may serve as a useful measure of em- 
ployee morale. However, it must be 
remembered that it tells only one side 
of the story. To get the whole pic- 
ture, the interview might be supple- 
mented by a supervisor’s report. 

Nevertheless, whether the exit in- 
terview gives a true picture or not, 
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the fact remains that it does reflect 
the employee’s feelings at the time of 
termination. If these feelings are at 
variance with the facts,. obviously 
something is wrong somewhere and 
remedial action is called for. There 
will always be employees who are un- 
happy in their jobs for reasons that 
are beyond the control of manage- 
ment. Where the exit interview un- 
covers factors that can be eliminated, 
its findings can be used as a basis 
for corrective action—whether turn- 
over is high or low. 


. . . Aware that its turnover, like that of most 
companies, was largely concentrated on em- 
ployees with less than a year of service, Ameri- 
can Airlines developed a point-scoring system 
for evaluating the stability of job applicants. 
Here the author describes how the system works, 
and outlines a number of other practical meas- 
ures for reducing turnover among new hires. 


Controlling Quick Turnover 


IRWIN W. KRANTZ 
American Airlines, Inc. 


A PREREQUISITE to the solution of any 
problem is a clear understanding of 
the nature of the problem itself. This 
may be a truism, but it is especially 
important to any company embarking 
on a program to reduce high turnover 
costs. In the interests of maximum ef- 
fectiveness, a control plan must be 
directed at specific, major difficulties; 


and these can be discovered only by 
careful analysis. 

In our company, analysis of 1954 
turnover figures! showed the highest 
percentage of turnover among re- 
cently-hired employees (Table 1). 


1 Abnormal conditions following a strike in Au- 
gust, 1954, necessitated extensive layoffs, pri- 
marily affecting short service employees. These 
layoffs are excluded from the table. 
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Length of 
Service 
Less than 1 year 
0 to 3 months 
3 to 6 months 
6 to 9 months 
9 to 12 months 


Per Cent of Total 
Turnover 
47.6% 
(18.0) 
(12.1) 
( 9.3) 
( 8.2) 


Per Cent of Total 
Employees on Payroll 
13.4% 

(2.6) 
(5.1) 
(2.4) 
(3.3) 


1 to 2 years 23.0 
2 to 3 years 11.7 
3 to 4 years 6.8 
4 to 5 years ........ 14 


5 years and over 9.5 





Total . 100.0% 








TABLE 1 
TURNOVER IN RELATION TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Although only 13.4 per cent of our 
employees had under one year of serv- 
ice, this group contributed to nearly 
one-half of all turnover. Over 70 per 


eent of those who left had under two 
years seniority. Greatest losses came 
from employees who had not even 
completed three months’ service. 

From these figures, it would seem 
that the first few months of employ- 
ment are the most critical ones from 
a turnover viewpoint. The danger of 
losing the employee remains great for 
at least two years. 


Cost of Quick Turnover 


When an employee’s services are 
terminated, the company must spend 
money to recruit, select, hire, place, 
and train a replacement. Costs of 
turnover mount because of produc- 
tion losses, overtime work needed to 
maintain quantity production, higher 
accident insurance premiums, material 
spoilage, etc. These costs may amount 


to a substantial investment, depend- 
ing on the level of skill of the par- 
ticular job, the ability and experience 
of the replacement, and similar fae- 
tors.” 

Further, a special and not imme- 
diately apparent cost is involved in 
the case of turnover of short serv- 
ice employees. This can best be ex- 
plained by an accounting analogy. 

When a machine is purchased, ac- 
countants will depreciate its cost over 
its useful life. If the machine gives 
good service throughout this period, 
the company obtains a satisfactory 
return on its investment. If, however, 
the machine becomes obsolete or must 
be scrapped before the end of its use- 
ful life, some part of the investment 
must be written off as a loss. 
®For a detailed discussion of turnover costs, 
see: Suggestions for Control of Turnover and 
Absenteeism, U. S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, October, 1951 
(Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.); Disney, 
Francis M., “Employee Turnover Is Costly,” 


Personnel Journal, July-August, 1954, Vol. 33, 
No. 3, p. 97. 
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een 

While companies do not amortize 
their investments in new employees in 
this manner, the concepts are parallel. 
If an employee stays on the job for 
an extended period after he has 
reached full productivity (the begin- 
ning of his “useful” life) , the company 
will have “depreciated” most or all 
of its initial investment, and can be 
satisfied with the “return” on its 
original outlay. If the employee leaves 
before, or shortly after, attaining pro- 
ductive status, most of the original 
investment is lost. 

Thus, from the point of view of 
cost alone, the turnover of short serv- 
ice employees is a serious matter. 
Nor should the operating difficulties 
it involves be overlooked: the disrup- 
tion of the work unit caused by the 
constant coming and going of new 
employees; the problems that arise 
when employees leave without notice; 
the complaints of customers caused 
by poor quality or service, and so on. 


CONTROL MEASURES FOR 
QUICK TURNOVER 


Normally, turnover control plans 
emphasize such elements as capable 
supervision, good working conditions, 
opportunities for advancement, proper 
compensation plans, use of exit inter- 
views, etc. These, of course, are all 
important measures. However, there 
are some additional control devices 
that can be used for the specific pur- 
pose of reducing quick turnover. They 
are outlined below. 


1. Make the Initial Employment 
Contact Pleasant 


The first contact with the company, 
usually in the employment office, can 
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create a lasting impression on the 
new employee. His estimate of the 
company as “a good place to work” 
may be strongly influenced by such 
seemingly unimportant factors as the 
receptionist’s welcome, the appearance 
of the reception room, the complexity 
of the application form, the delay be- 
fore seeing an interviewer, testing con- 
ditions, the interviewer’s attitude and 
conduct, etc. 

All possible sources of irritation 
should be eliminated; the applicant 
should be treated as an honored guest. 


2. Give Honest Recruiting 
Information 


Improper recruiting practices may 
be responsible for quick turnover. For 
example, an overzealous interviewer, 
anxious to attract a promising appli- 
cant, may paint too rosy a picture of 
future opportunities. He may fail to 
clarify the disadvantages of shift 
work, disregard transportation dif- 
ficulties, or neglect to explain fully the 
nature and working conditions of the 
job. When the worker learns the truth, 
he quickly becomes disillusioned and 
will leave at the first opportunity. 

There should be a fair description 
of the job and future opportunities. 
Possible disadvantages, as well as ad- 
vantages, must be made clear. 


3. Integrate Turnover Control with 
Selection 


Selection may be defined in a 
negative sense as “. . . the practice 
of eliminating from among all the 
candidates for possible employment 
those who appear unpromising.”* 


8 Yoder, Dale, Personnel Management and In- 
dustrial Relations, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1946, p. 159. 





There is no doubt that a positive selec- 
tion program with the emphasis on 
finding individuals whose abilities, in- 
terests, and qualifications meet the re- 
quisite job requirements, will help to 
reduce turnover. As a rule, however, 
employee selection is not oriented to- 
ward this end. 

Turnover control can be integrated 
with the selection process by identify- 
ing and eliminating unstable appli- 
cants at the time of hiring. Our com- 
pany has made an extensive study of 
this subject; though it is still in the 
process of refinement and validation, 
the preliminary findings hold great 
promise of future value. 

From May through July, 1953, a 
period of major expansion, a variety 
of data was collected from personnel 
records—age, personal status, level of 
education, job, etc.—on a sample of 
2,015 new hires. By the end of Octo- 
ber 1953, 675 people from this group, 
or just over one-third, had left the 
company. Over 27 per cent had sepa- 
rated before three months. 

In analyzing the data, the em- 
ployees still on payroll were compared 
with those who had left, the compari- 
son being based on various identifi- 
able traits. It was found that there 
were significant differences* between 
the on-payroll (stable) group and the 
off-payroll (unstable) group in five 
major respects.° By the use of mul- 
tiple correlation, these five factors 
were weighted according to their rel- 
ative importance in predicting stabil- 
‘The Chi? test for independence at the 5 per 


cent significance level was used. 
5No significant differences were fcund in the 
following items: veteran status, number of de- 
pendents, number of prior jobs, and willingness 
to work shifts. Level of education was con- 
sidered a function of the specific job, and was 
therefore excluded from the over-all analysis. 
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Point Scores 
For PREDICTION OF STABILITY 


Stable 


Persons 


Point 
Score 


Married males ; 


Unstable Persons 
Unmarried males 





Married, divorced, 


Single females 
etc. females 
Under age 20 


Unwilling to 
transfer 


Age 20 and over 2 
Willing totransfer 2 


No friend in 
company 


Have friend in 
company 


Rent or live with 
parents 


Home owner 


Maximum score 


TABLE 2 


ity. This yielded the point scores 
shown in Table 2. 

As a selection aid, the point-scoring 
system works as follows. Each ap- 
plicant’s screening card or completed 
application form is checked to deter- 
mine which stability factors are pres- 
ent. Each stability factor is given its 
respective point score, and the appli- 
cant’s total score is then computed. 
Where a factor is absent it receives 
no weight and therefore no points. 


In the sample group of 2,015 em- 
ployees, it was found that the higher 
the point scores the greater the per- 
centage of employees still on payroll. 
For example, of those with a zero 
score only 28 per cent were still with 
the company; of the 5-point group 
nearly 64 per cent were still working; 
and of those who had scored the 
maximum of 10 points, 87 per cent 
were still on payroll. 

Accordingly, it was recommended 
that in addition to meeting all normal 
employment standards, an applicant 
must score at least 4 points. (Nearly 
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20 per cent of the sample had under 
4 points, but over 50 per cent of these 
people were off payroll.) Thus, with- 
out adverse effects on the hiring pro- 
gram, this scoring system can elimi- 
nate the least stable applicants from 
consideration. Conversely, a high point 
score counts positively in an appli- 
cant’s favor. 

Analysis was also made of stability 
in various jobs. In agent jobs,® for 
example, it was discovered that college 
graduates had significantly higher 
turnover than non-college graduates. 
This finding was confirmed by a com- 
parison of test scores on the California 
Reading Test, which measures the 
level of educational attainment; the 
“off? group had significantly higher 
test scores than the “on” group. 

Though the specific findings of this 
study may not be applicable to other 
companies,’ they point up the fact 
that there are differences in employee 
stability, and techniques available for 
discovering them. Once __ identified, 
these traits can be used to reduce turn- 
over by weeding out turnover-prone 
applicants before they are hired. 


4. Indoctrinate New Employees 


The new employee wants to belong, 
to feel a part of the company, to be 


accepted by his fellow employees. 


* Agent jobs include employees who sell tickets, 
make reservations, provide passenger service 
information, etc. 

TIt is interesting to note that marital status, 
residence, and age were found to be significant 
measures of stability in a similar, less exten- 
sive study. See Scholl, Jr., Charles E., and 
Bellows, Roger M., “A Method for Reducing 
Employee Turnover,” PERsoNNEL, November, 
1952, Vol. 29, No. 3, p. 234. Similar con- 
clusions were also reported in: Young, Raymond 
J.. “Reduce Excessive Turnover Costs Through 
Proper Analysis,” Pzrsonwer, July, 1950, Vol. 
37, Me. 1, gp 75. 
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Without help, a new man faces a 
difficult, trying period of adjustment 
during his first few weeks on the job. 
It is during this period that he is 
most likely to leave, feeling that he 
has rot invested much time in the 
company, and has little to lose by 
quitting. 

A good induction program, formal 
or informal, will help overcome many 
of these initial difficulties. This pro- 
gram should include some form of fol- 
low-up to determine if the employee 
has been placed satisfactorily, and a 
transfer procedure to prevent turn- 
over caused by faulty placement. 


5. Establish Realistic Hiring Rates 


Sometimes a job applicant is not 
familiar with the prevailing rate in 
the labor market for his job. Once 
hired, however, such an employee 
soon learns about the pay rates of 
other companies either from his fellow 
workers, the union, or his friends. If 
he finds that he can obtain a higher 
rate merely by applying elsewhere, he 
will not hesitate to quit. 

Inadequate hiring rates also con- 
tribute to quick turnover by prevent- 
ing a company from attracting enough 
high-caliber, stable applicants. Floaters 
and marginal workers will accept poor 
paying jobs because they qualify for 
nothing better, or because they do not 
intend to stay with the company. 
Stable, qualified applicants will look 
elsewhere. 

This problem has no simple solu- 
tion. If the company’s over-all wage 
structure is below the prevailing level 
in the labor market, its hiring rates 
will also be too low; here a general 








wage adjustment would seem to be in 
order. 

More difficult to remedy is an un- 
balanced wage structure in which vari- 
ous entry jobs are underpaid, while 
other jobs are in line with or above 
prevailing rates. Normally, the wage 
administrator bases the wage structure 
on a line of average relationship de- 
rived from a survey of prevailing 
rates in the labor market; but the 
many pitfalls involved in the complex 
process of collecting and analyzing 
survey data may cause hiring rates to 
be too low. Among these are: 


a) Entry jobs are not adequately 
represented in the survey job 
sample. 

b) Job comparability has not been 
properly established. 

e) Entry jobs are not correctly 
evaluated. 

d) Average rates in the market 
are heavily influenced by sin- 
gle rates in entry jobs. (A com- 
pany establishing its minimum 
rates at, say, 15 per cent below 
the market average will be 
below the prevailing mini- 
mum.) 


It is possible, also, that underpaid 
entry jobs result from such normal 
problems of wage administration as: 


a) The time lag in adjusting the 
wage structure to changed mar- 
ket conditions. 

b) The difficulty of reconciling in- 
ternal wage relationships with 
external wage patterns. 

c) Inflexibilities introduced by 
union agreements. 


Awareness of, and continuous at- 
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tention to these matters is essential. 
All possible errors in evaluating 
jobs and in conducting and analyz- 
ing wage surveys must be con- 
trolled. In the wage analysis process, 
actual rates paid by competing com- 
panies, especially hiring rates, 
should be compared. As a_ tempo- 
rary expedient, a company can es- 
tablish flexible starting rates, allow- 
ing credit for the previous experi- 
ence of new employees. 


6. Improve Personnel Planning 


The employment office is often 
blamed for referring unqualified or 
unstable applicants to line depart- 
ments. Sometimes this criticism is 
justified; but, many times, line man- 
agement is to blame for poor personnel 
planning. The employment unit can- 
not recruit and select qualified, stable 
applicants unless it is given adequate 
notice that a single replacement or a 
large group of new employees is need- 
ed. Lacking sufficient time, and work- 
ing under pressure from line super- 
visors, interviewers may feel obliged 
te consider anyone who walks through 
the door. 

This problem can be alleviated to 
some extent by requiring an employee 
to give at least two weeks’ notice of 
resignation. Failure to do so should 
be penalized by loss of accrued vaca- 
tion pay or of other benefits. 

If turnover is extremely high, a com- 
pany might consider establishing a 
pool of reserve employees to serve as 
replacements when needed. This sys- 
tem, used mainly to cope with em- 
ployee absences, is common in school 
systems, transit companies, and depart- 
ment stores. Hiring activity can also 
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be keyed to a forecast based on past 
turnover experience and future busi- 
ness plans; our company does this in 
hiring stewardesses, who must attend 
a 414-week training school. 

Close coordination between top man- 
agement and the personnel department 
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on future expansion plans is essential. 
A company would not invest in an 
expensive piece of equipment until it 
had compared the merits of all com- 
peting brands. It must be realized that 
the same principles apply to the hir- 
ing of new employees. 


... As a means of stimulating top performance 
on the part of management personnel, progres- 
sive companies are now giving increased atten- 
tion to the incentive features of executive com- 
pensation. Based on a comprehensive survey, 
here is a review of current practices and emerg- 
ing trends in this area. 


Developing Effective Incentives 


For Management 


A Review of Current Practices 


DEAN H. ROSENSTEEL 


Director, AMA Executive Compensation Service 


THERE IS PROBABLY no area of person- 
nel management where more compli- 
cated relationships are at work than 
in the determination of a company’s 
incentive program. On the one hand 
is the well-known fact that not all in- 
centives appeal with equal force to all 
people; on the other are the numer- 
ous factors that determine the com- 
pany’s individual make-up—its age 
and size, economic stability, type of 
ownership, sales and profits cycle, the 


character of the industry in which it 
is engaged, and so on. 

To provide incentives for the many 
different kinds of people who are to 
be found in any one group, as well as 
to fit them to the company’s own par- 
ticular situation, is a problem that is 
further complicated by the wide range 
of practices to choose from. Neverthe- 
less, difficult though the choice may 
seem to be, all incentive programs 
are based on certain fundamentals that, 


Adapted from an address before the Thirteenth Annual Industrial Relations Conference, 
Center for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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when analyzed, will usually indicate 
which devices are likely to be the 
most effective ones for the employees 
concerned, 

Perhaps, at the outset, it should be 
emphasized that though the AMA Ex- 
ecutive Compensation Service is con- 
cerned with middle- and top-manage- 
ment salaries, much of what follows 
may be applied to all management 
levels, and in fact to almost all jobs. 
This, of course, does not mean that 
the same procedures can be followed, 
or the same bases for measurement 
used, throughout the organization. But 
as an over-all guide it can be said 
that the same basic types of rewards— 
both financial and non-financial—will 
serve as effective 
levels. 


incentives at all 


Non-Financial Incentives 


Though the term “incentive” is 
most readily associated with some 
form of financial recognition for good 
performance, it is of course well 
known that there are many other high- 
ly effective spurs that function inde- 
pendently of any idea of monetary 
reward. For example, the increasing 
importance attached to the symbols 
of status as a man rises in the man- 
agement hierarchy has been frequently 
commented on: Many an executive is 
more concerned about the “signs of 
office” than the size of his bonus. If 
this preoccupation is less evident at 
lower levels, it nevertheless remains 
true that working conditions general- 
ly must appeal to a man’s pride, both 
in himself and in his job. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to enter 
here into a detailed discussion of all 
the intangible factors that stimulate 
development and contribute to job 
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satisfaction generally. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
these factors—and the techniques that 
have been developed to provide for 
their interplay—form an integral part 
of any effective incentive program. 
No purely formal system of financial 
rewards is sufficient of itself to en- 
courage a man to give of his best. At 
all levels, there must be a conscious- 
ness of and a pride in being part of a 
well-run organization; some opportu- 
nity for the exercise of individual 
judgment within the limits of as- 
signed responsibilities; a fair chance 
at promotion and advancement; and 
an awareness of the human need for 
recognition of individual accomplish- 
ment. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that 
financial incentives in themselves are 
likely to be of little or no avail unless 
they operate in an environment that 
stimulates the employee to put forth 
his best efforts, we can now consider 
the various forms of financial incen- 
tives that are proving most effective 
in actual practice. 


General Levels of Management Pay 


At the bottom of the management 
ladder, the most pressing problem is 
the maintenance of an adequate dif- 
ferential between the highest-paid 
workers and first-line supervision. 

The “rounds” of general increases 
for production workers, without pro- 
portionate increases in supervisory 
pay, and the continuation of consider- 
able overtime—with time-and-one-half 
rates for workers and straight time or 
no overtime at all for supervisors— 
have sharply narrowed this differen- 
tial, and have, in fact, closed it com- 
pletely in some instances. 
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Obviously, if there were an easy 
solution to this problem we would not 
hear so much about it. But it seems 
clear that the pressures for control of 
expenditure, and tradition also, per- 
haps, have in many instances worked 
to keep general pay levels too low. 
There are many decentralized organi- 
zations where, while substantial au- 
thority has been granted to make com- 
mitments for supplies, materials, 
equipment, selling expenses, and the 
like, all salary changes over very nom- 
inal amounts must be approved by the 
president or a central committee. 

Perhaps it is hardly surprising that 
good supervisors and managers are 
scarce. What better investment can 
owners and top managers make than 


a compensation program that offers 


maximum incentive to its supervisory 
and management personnel? 

All compensation falls into three 
general categories: (1) wages and 
salaries; (2) bonus or incentive plans; 
and (3) the various supplementary 
forms of compensation. Let us con- 
sider them in this order. 


1. Wages and Salaries 


Fundamentally, of course, salaries 
and wages musi be fair and equitable. 
They must be related to the impor- 
tance and difficulty of the work per- 
formed, and they must compare favor- 
ably with what other companies are 
paying for similar jobs. In all cate- 


gories, people expect fair pay for 
the kind and amount of work done; 
moreover, internal inequities are gen- 
erally considered more serious than 
differences between one company and 
another. Obviously, incentive or sup- 
plementary compensation will not 
make up for a salary structure that is 
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inadequate in the first place. In fact, 
the whole salary program must have 
an incentive value in itself. 

For salaries to provide incentive, the 
program must be so constructed as 
to enable employees to increase their 
earnings as they improve their job 
performance. This is effected by estab- 
lishing minimums and maximums for 
jobs or grades of jobs. Further in- 
centive is provided by the knowledge 
that earnings can be increased through 
promotions to jobs in higher classifi- 
cations. 

Minimum and maximum rates. How- 
ever, in many salary schedules that 
AMA’s Executive Compensation Serv- 
ice has reviewed, the opportunity for 
incentive appears to have been over- 
looked in at least one of three ways. 
First is the inadequate spread that is 
often found between minimum and 
maximum rates for jobs. A spread of 
10 or 20 per cent is perhaps satisfac- 
tory for beginning jobs because am- 
bitious employees are supposed to 
move to higher level jobs. But occa- 
sionally there is only a 20 per cent 
spread at, say, the $10,000 bracket; 
and there are quite a few structures 
with a 30 per cent spread at this 
fairly high level. 

At middle- and top-management 
levels a man is often expected to re- 
main in his job over an extended 
period. If the range is too narrow, 
his actual value to the company may 
increase out of proportion to the 
spread in his salary scale. To avoid 
this situation, many scales provide a 
spread of about 40 per cent at 
the beginning of the so-called “ex- 
empt” level, and some go as high as 
100 per cent at the top. If a company 
has a bonus plan, then a 60 per cent 
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spread might be more practical for 
the upper levels. 

Progress in the job. The second 
omission of incentives in salary struc- 
tures lies in the failure to provide for 
progress within the job. A 20 per cent 
spread in five steps, including the 
minimum and maximum, means an 
average increase of about 5 per cent 
for each step. In some industries this 
is considered adequate. But where the 
nature of the work is such that im- 
provement cannot be recognized and 
measured in less than a year, all that 
can be said is that the minimum in- 
centive has been provided. 

Differences between grades. The 
third inadequacy lies in insufficient 
differentials between grades. The out- 
standing example of this is not found 
in industry but nevertheless serves ex- 
cellently to illustrate the point. Let 
us say, for the purposes of illustra- 
tion, that, in a federal government 
agency, Congress establishes the rate 
for the top job at $12,000. The ad- 
ministrator establishes the maximum 
rate for his first deputy at, say, $11,- 
800 and for three section heads, per- 
haps, at $11,500. The $200 a year 
difference in salary between the top 
man and his first deputy gives the 
latter no financial incentive to take 
on the additional responsibility of his 
senior. This example is more extreme 
than anything that is found in indus- 
try, but $200 annual increments at 
$8,000 levels are not unknown. 

It would seem that 10 per cent 
should be the minimum at the $8,000 
to $10,000 level, with the percentage 
increasing progressively as the rates 
go up. AMA executive salary surveys 
show that the actual average differen- 
tial between presidents and their next 
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highest paid executive is between 30 
and 35 per cent. 

Other salary incentives. There are 
other ways to use salary structures as 
incentives. For example, it is generally 
known that the compensation of top 
officers is related to company size. 
Large corporations pay much more 
than small ones and the pattern is 
fairly definite. This brings to mind 
the case of the durable goods manu- 
facturing company doing about $40 
million in sales several years ago. The 
president had some charts made which 
showed what salary brackets would be 
justified as sales increased, provided 
profits were maintained at satisfac- 
tory levels. He promised the men that 
their compensation would be increased 
in accordance with the 
sales and profits. 

Last year the company did $100 
million in sales and compensation was 
adjusted as promised. It seems reason- 
able to assume that part, at least, of 
the company’s growth could be at- 
tributed to this incentive, and that the 
men are doing better than average 
because, normally, there is consider- 
able lag between company growth and 
compensation. 

It might be well to mention here 
that there are some “conscientious ob- 
jectors” to the use of salary standards 
for high-level jobs. The reason most 
frequently given is that established 
maximum rates of pay tend to stifle 
initiative. Another common line of 
reasoning is that, because men make 
the jobs, job or position evaluation 
principles cannot be applied. It is 
maintained that when _ job-holders 
change or reach their maximum, ar- 
bitrary re-evaluations are made to fit 
the circumstance. 


increase in 
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Against these arguments it may be 
pointed out that many excellently man- 
aged companies, successful by any 
standards, are applying scientific eval- 
uation and salary administration meth- 
ods all the way up to the top of the 
organization. Secondly, these objec- 
tions do not seem to be heard from 
companies that have installed and are 
operating under such plans; they come 
from those who have not had experi- 
ence with them. Those who do be- 
lieve in the use of formalized salary 
administration plans generally agree 
that salary structures should be set up 
in a manner that recognizes their 
potential incentive values. 


2. Incentive Bonus Plans 


Incentive bonus compensation is per- 
haps the most individualistic area of 
management policy. There are employ- 
ers who consider that adequate sala- 
ries, soundly based on responsibilities 
and importance of position, compa- 
rable with salaries paid for similar re- 
sponsibilities by other employers, and 
fairly and equitably administered, 
should provide sufficient incentive and 
just reward for maximum effort and 
accomplishment. But there are still 
more who believe that, even with ex- 
cellent salary administration, a good 
incentive plan will produce improved 
performance far beyond the cost of 
the additional compensation and will 
be an important factor in attracting 
and retaining efficient employees. 
Many successful companies consider 
that the use of incentive plans has 
been the most important single factor 
in their progress. 

Yet management does not go so far 
as to maintain that these plans are a 
panacea. They are regarded simply 
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as an important part of a complete 
compensation program. Just as piece 
rates and wages incentives have been 
successful for production workers, and 
just as owners or partners are moti- 
vated by the knowledge that they will 
reap the benefits of their efforts, so 
executives can be stimulated to great- 
er effort by the opportunity to share in 
the profits they produce. 

Perhaps the most practical consid- 
eration in the adoption of these plans 
is competition. The practice is preva- 
lent enough to induce companies to 
adopt them, in order to keep their 
compensation policies in line with 
those of other comparable organiza- 
tions. AMA surveys show that about 
45 per cent of the 2,500 companies re- 
porting use some kind of bonus or in- 
centive plan for middle- and top-man- 
agement positions. If financial institu- 
tions and utilities—where bonus plans 
are rare—are eliminated, the pro- 
portion is more than 60 per cent. 
While all these plans aim at stimulat- 
ing executives to put forth their best 
efforts, some of them provide greater 
incentive than others. 


Discretionary plans. About 


one- 


‘third of these plans are pure bonus 


plans. Both the bonus funds and their 
distribution are discretionary. At the 
end of each year, the board of direc- 
tors allocates an amount for bonus pay- 
ment and a committee of the board or 
the president selects those who will 
receive payments and decides the 
amounts that are to be paid. These 
plans provide incentive, if the pay- 
ments are substantial and if the peo- 
ple who earn them have confidence in 
those who distribute them. Trust in 
the competence and intentions of man- 
agement adds to their effectiveness. 














About one-half of these plans are 
what might be called semi-discretion- 
ary. These are the ones that have the 
additional incentive of a predeter- 
mined formula for establishing the 
total amount of the bonus fund. A 
typical formula is: “Up to 10 per cent 
of profits before taxes, after 6 per 
cent of stockholders’ equity has been 
set aside as a return on investment.” 
The participants and the amount each 
is to receive are determined by the 
board of directors or a committee of 
the board. 

These plans have added incentive be- 
cause the participants know in ad- 
vance that the bonus fund will in- 
crease as profits increase, and that 
each participant’s share is likely to 
increase accordingly. But there may 
still be concern on the part of execu- 
tives that the management may include 
additional participants or that individ- 
ual allotments will not recognize indi- 
vidual contributions. 

Performance appraisal. To provide 
an objective basis for allocation, and 
thus increase incentive still further, 
many companies are using more or 
less formalized performance-appraisal 
plans. Here is an example: 

Every executive, who has reporting to 

him subordinates who participate in the 

Incentive Compensation Plan, writes a 

quarterly appraisal of each such sub- 

ordinate’s performance during the im- 

mediately past three months. The pur- 

pose of the quarterly review is to avoid 
judgments based solely on most recent 
occurrences, 

Each participant’s performance is classi- 

fied as either “Excellent,” “Very Good,” 

“Good,” or “Routine,” by his immediate 

supervisor. These ratings are held until 

the end of the fourth quarter when the 
annual performance analysis is made. 

They are then reviewed by the succeed- 

ingly higher executive in the line of 

command, including the chief executive 
officer. This process is carried out be- 
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fore any thought is given to the amount 
of extra compensation which will result 
from the rating. 


When the total amount of the fund is 
determined, as provided in the approved 
plan, individual awards are made to the 
top officers by the Compensation Com- 
mittee of the Board. The total of these 
is deducted from the fund to determine 
the remainder available. 

This remainder is distributed among 
other participants in proportion to their 
annual salaries and the results of the 
performance appraisals. “Excellent” is 
given a weight of three; “Very Good” 
is given a weight of two; “Good” is 
given a weight of one; and “Routine” 
is given zero. The amounts so deter- 
mined are submitted to the Compensa- 
tion Committee for final action. 


Executive development programs 
have, of course, given a tremendous 
impetus to appraisal systems. To keep 
these appraisals objective, most com- 
panies have refrained from using them 
for compensation purposes. However, 
there is a growing trend toward the 
use of appraisals as a basis for dis- 
tribution of bonus funds. Certainly, the 
knowledge that performance will be 
appraised objectively adds to the in- 
centive value of bonus plans. 

Basis of allocation. The next step 
toward increasing incentive in bonus 
plans is to provide some basis for 
determining in what each 
participant’s share will be. Sometimes, 
the fund is distributed among the par- 
ticipants, prorated on a salary basis. 
This eliminates the possibility of bias 
and personal favoritism and distrib- 
utes bonuses according to contribu- 
tion insofar as the salaries themselves 
reflect individual contributions. But 
many contend that salaries, even 
though they are geared to the relative 
importance and difficulty of jobs, are 
not flexible enough to recognize out- 
standing performance. There are also 
those who argue that if a man knows 


advance 
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that his bonus will be based on his 
salary, he may not exert the same 
effort as he would if he knew that his 
performance was going to be ap- 
praised. 

To meet this issue, a growing num- 
ber of companies are splitting the 
bonus fund, allocating from 40 to 60 
per cent prorated on salaries and the 
remainder on appraisal. 

Perhaps the most effective incentive 
plans from the purely financial point 
of view are those that assign a pre- 
determined percentage of profit to 
each participating individual. These 
are much the same as commission 
plans for salesmen. 

In small companies, when only a 
few people are involved, there are 
plans that provide for payment, for 
example, of 1 per cent of final profit 
to the president; three-fourths of 1 
per cent to the vice presidents, and 
so on. These are usually paid after a 
return on investment has been pro- 
vided for, and are limited in amount 
by some kind of established maxi- 
mum. In retail stores, it is not un- 
common to pay a predetermined per- 
centage of a defined profit to store 
managers. 

However, 
from these 
rangements. 


there is a trend away 
straight commission ar- 
Even in the case of sales 
personnel, in order both to keep quali- 
fied men and to relieve them of finan- 
cial insecurity, more and more com- 
panies are establishing equitable base 
salaries with commission arrangements 
providing incentive and additional 
compensation. 


Advance notification.’ There is an- 
other type of plan which has the ad- 
vantage of notifying employees in ad- 
vance of their participation and giv- 
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ing them some basis for calculating 
their potential bonus earnings through- 
out the year. Instead of establishing a 
fund based on a percentage of profit, 
these plans select and notify the par- 
ticipants at the beginning of the year. 
Each is assigned shares or partial 
shares based on his responsibilities. 
Bonus payments start when profits 
exceed a fixed percentage of capital 
invested. 

In one such plan, this is 8 per cent. 
If profits are between 8 and 12 per 
cent of invested capital, each partici- 
pant receives 2 per cent of his salary 
per share. If profits are between 
12 and 16 per cent of invested capital, 
he receives 4 per cent of his salary 
per share. This scale increases until 
the total amount to be distributed 
reaches 10 per cent of sales, which is 
the maximum. 

Another limitation in the plan is 
that total bonus may not exceed 30, 
40, or 50 per cent of the salary of 
participants. In this connection, it 
may be added that 50 per cent is 
about the average bonus payment of 
top-level executives in AMA surveys. 
This average includes individual 
amounts that may vary from 5 to 300 
per cent of salary. 

Maximum bonus payments. In the 
early years of bonus plans, there was 
a strong conviction that any maximum 
on bonus payments would stifle initia- 
tive. Carnegie is reported to have 
said that he would pay a maximum 
salary of $10,000 per year to his man- 
agers but that he hoped they would 
earn a million. 

With sales and profits influenced 
by many economic forces that are 
clearly beyond the control of the in- 
dividual manager, there has developed 
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a strong tendency to place a maxi- 
mum on bonus payments so that ex- 
ecutives will not be subject to exces- 
sive financial strain if conditions do 
not warrant a bonus. Public and em- 
ployee relations may also have tended 
to limit these amounts. In any case, 
many current plans set a maximum 
amount for bonuses—generally, 50 
per cent of salary or no more than 
one-third of total compensation sub- 
ject to fluctuation. 

Profit-sharing plans. No treatment 
of this subject would be complete 
without a mention of general profit- 
sharing plans—that is to say the 
plans that pay at least part of the 
funds in cash; profit-sharing retire- 
ment plans will be considered later 
in this-article. 

Many advocates of profit sharing 
describe the incentive values of their 
plans in glowing terms. They appear 
to have no doubts whatsoever how 
effective they are. Yet profit-sharing 
plans have spread relatively slowly. 
No more than 14 per cent of the com- 
panies in AMA surveys have them. 
There are probably many reasons for 
this, but among them undoubtedly is 
the fact that wage incentives and man- 
agement incentive plans are more di- 
rect and more effective in their im- 
pact. 


3. Supplementary Compensation 


In the third category of compensa- 
tion belong the supplementary forms 
known as “fringe benefits’—though 
the fringe is getting pretty wide these 
days. 

The most prevalent of these are re- 
tirement plans. More than 60 per 
cent of the companies in AMA sur- 
veys have them, and they are growing 
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in numbers very rapidly. However, 
few companies contend that they are 
incentives for immediate top-notch 
effort. Rather, their function is to 
provide a sense of security, reduce 
turnover, and provide for better 
morale generally. They are now so“ 
widespread that they have become al- 
most a necessity from a competitive 
standpoint. 


Retirement plans are of two main 
types: fixed pension plans and profit- 
sharing retirement plans. The latter 
are again subdivided into: (1) plans 
that are adopted because the company 
wants to provide a retirement plan 
without the fixed obligations of a pen- 
sion plan; and (2) plans that are, 
used to supplement a pension plan to 
provide more liberal benefits. 

It is a generally accepted principle 
of incentive effectiveness that amounts 
earned should be paid as promptly as 
possible. Yet there are those who 
rank these forms of deferred compen- 
sation as second only to salary as an 
indispensable part of a complete com- 
pensation program, and there are 
various ways by which their incentive 
values may be increased. 

Increasing incentive values of de- 
ferred compensation. The method used 
depends on the objective of the plan 
and the group covered. If, on the 
average, the participants are relatively 
young and interested in the current 
value of their benefits, early vesting 
can be incorporated. Jf the group is 
older and primarily interested in sub- 
stantial retirement income, then vest- 
ing can be delayed. In pension plans, 
withdrawals reduce the but in 
profit-sharing retirement plans they 
increase the interest of those who re- 
main. 


cost, 
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Employee contributions can be used 
to increase the benefits, and because 
of the favorable tax treatment that is 
given to these plans, there is, in fact, 
no more profitable way employees can 
invest their savings. 

Actually, almost any plan that pro- 
vides for employee saving is sub- 
scribed to, on the average, by about 
85 per cent of eligible employees. 
Where the employer contributes to 
the plans, either directly, as in con- 
tributory profit-sharing retirement 
plans, or indirectly, in the form of 
vested interests in pension plans, they 
can become very attractive. 

Investments in common _ stock. 
Another interesting development along 
the same lines can be seen in the 


various ways in which companies are 
trying to offset the inflationary trends 
of the last 25 years by making it pos- 


sible for employees to invest in com- 
mon stock. 

There is a growing tendency to in- 
crease the portion of pension and 
profit-sharing funds invested in com- 
mon stocks. In addition, numerous 
thrift and savings plans have recently 
been adopted, particularly in the pe- 
troleum industry, though they are ap- 
plicable anywhere. These provide a 
means for employees to save regularly. 
Employers contribute in some propor- 
tion to the amounts saved and give 
employees the choice of investing their 
money in company stock, selected 
mutual investment funds, or govern- 
ment bonds. The amounts accumu- 
lated can be held until retirement or, 
with certain limitations, 
for important purchases. 

Occasionally there is a new regular 
stock purchase plan, but the most 
widely publicized incentive of this 


withdrawn 
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type is the restricted stock option 
plan. Though a detailed discussion of 
these plans is beyond the scope of this 
article, it may be said that some form 
of stock option plan or deferred com- 
pensation is about the only method 
that can be used to provide incentive 
at the point where taxes begin to take 
the major part of any salary increase 
or current bonus that can be paid. 

Life and health insurance. Group 
life and health insurance, which pro- 
vide strong incentives to some people, 
also require at least a passing men- 
tion, though here again they cannot, in 
most instances, be regarded as direct 
incentives to immediate effort. Their 
objectives are of longer range, and as 
incentives for future performance they 
are undoubtedly very powerful. 


Summary and Conclusions 


From this discussion, it is clear 
that there is no one answer to the 
question: What will provide the most 
effective incentives for top-notch ef- 
fort? The best results can only follow 
when working conditions and com- 
pensation plans are so combined as to 
produce a comprehensive program 
that meets the needs of employees at 
all levels. It is evident that no pro- 
gram can be prescribed without spe- 
cific knowledge and understanding of 
the nature of a company’s business 
and the composition of its employee 
and management groups. Further, it 
may be adced that seldom if ever is 
there a plan, or a combination of 
plans, more than several years old 
that has remained precisely what it 
was at the time of its adoption. The 
most successful plans are those that 
have evolved over a long period of 
time. Individual plans are constantly 
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being revised and modified to meet 
changing conditions and to increase 
their incentive values. 

As in so many business situations, 
the problems do not lend themselves 
to generalization because they vary so 
much from one company to another. 
However, some of the broad conclu- 
sions may be summarized as follows: 

1. A desirable atmosphere and 
high company character must be 
created through working conditions 
that provide for full utilization of 
individual capabilities, opportunity 
for growth, recognition of achieve- 
ment, and the feeling of security. 

2. Salary standards must be so 
established as to give them the 
greatest possible incentive value. 

3. Current incentive plans should 
be so designed and administered 


that payments are related as closely 
as possible to individual perform- 
ance. Announcement in advance of 
the basis for bonus payments to 
participants will enhance their in- 


centive values. Further, the plan 
must be clearly understood, if par- 
ticipants are to have confidence in 
the validity of the methods used. 
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4. The practices of successful 
companies provide ample evidence 
that incentives should be designed 
to produce the best results for the 
particular group of employees con- 
cerned. 

5. Flexibility should be con- 
sidered essential, not only in order 
to meet constantly changing condi- 
tions but also to make the plan 
versatile enough to appeal to em- 
ployees with different basic needs 
and interests. 


Finally, it must be emphasized 
that incentives—regardless of how 
effective they may be in themselves— 
are not a substitute for good man- 
agement. They cannot take the place 
of sound organization _ structure, 
careful selection of qualified people, 
continuous training, proper delega- 
tion of responsibility and authority, 
and the establishment of standards 
of performance with adequate re- 
ports for measurement. and control. 
As a matter of fact, their effectiveness 
will depend upon these very condi- 
tions, combined with the skill and 
judgment that enter into their day- 
to-day administration. 





PROFIT-SHARING PROGRAMS covering both hourly and salaried employees, 
were found to be in operation in roughly one-quarter of the 403 repre- 


sentative companies recently surveyed by Mill & Factory. 


Individual 


shares are based chiefly on the salary earned, according to 56 per cent 
of the respondents. Most of the plans have service requirements for 
eligibility—ranging from six months in some companies to as lon'g as 


five years in others 





. . . Awareness of human relations still carries 
with it, in the minds of some line managers, a 


connotation of “supervision gone soft.” 


This 


major research study, however, offers further 
concrete evidence that good human relations has 
a measurable influence on day-to-day operating 


results. 


The Effective Supervisor: 
An Organization Research Study 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER 


The University of Southern California 


WHAT DOES a good supervisor do? 
How does he behave? Are his activi- 
ties primarily concerned with people 
or does he concentrate most of his at- 
tention on things? How do the tra- 
ditional concepts of organization and 
management stand up to scientific 
measurement? 

A recent research project at the 
University of Southern California’ 
asked some of these questions. Among 
its tentative findings: The better su- 
pervisors are good team workers; 
they practice the modern art of per- 
sonnel counseling; they communicate 
to others and listen to workers. On 
the other hand, they are also disciplin- 
arians, without being martinets. 

There may still be people who look 


upon the modern human relations 


1A. L. Comrey, J. M. Pfiffner, and W. S. High, 


Factors Influencing Organizational Effective- 
ness: A Final Report. University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 1954. Obtainable from 
the U. S. C. Bookstore at $1.25 plus handling 
charges. This research was financed under ONR 
contract N6-23815. It was supervised by a 
faculty committee composed of J. P. Guilford, 
H. J. Locke, and John M. Pfiffner. Pfiffner is 


solely responsible for this article. 
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movement as mere indulgence of hu- 
man weakness on the part of do- 
gooders. But considerable evidence is 
beginning to accumulate that soundly- 
based human relations increases pro- 
ductivity. Team spirit is more than 
something whipped up at’a pep rally; 
it can be analyzed scientifically and 
can be created by systematic proce- 
dures. 

Yet team spirit alone is not enough: 
There must be good organization in 
the traditional sense. Tasks must be 
analyzed and grouped logically into 
jobs and sequences. People must know 
who is the boss—and in larger or- 
ganizations it is well to write this 
down in systematic fashion. Supervi- 
sors require adequate authority. Pro- 
cedures must be planned and scheduled 
in advance. 

In other words, human relations 
alone is not enough. With it must go 
a certain hard-headedness that man- 
agement people have always sensed 
as being essential to a well-run enter- 





prise. Is this hard-headedness incon- 
sistent with sensitiveness to human 
factors? The research results de- 
scribed below indicate that there need 
not be any such antagonism. 

Though much of the human rela- 
tions movement grew directly out of 
industry’s increasing awareness of hu- 
manitarian considerations, its funda- 
mental worthwhileness has been re- 
affirmed by the research that has been 
carried out by social scientists in the 
universities. This research has mostly 
concentrated upon the behavior of peo- 
ple in small groups, and particularly 
the behavior of natural leaders. 

However, “organization” research, 
as it is called, has often paid scant 
attention to the subject matter tradi- 
tionally included in books and courses 
on organization and management.” In 
part, this has been due to the dislike 
of some social scientists for the au- 
thoritarian and paternalistic flavor of 
such terms as “unity of command,” 
“through channels,” and “standards 
of performance.” Anyone familiar 
with the early history of the Scientific 
Management movement will remember 
the opposition it aroused among those 
with a bent for social welfare. 


Theory of the Social Group 


Before discussing the University of 
Southern California Organization Re- 
search Project in detail, it is neces- 
sary to give a brief account of social 
group theory, because what is known 


2 Exceptions should be made in the case of some 
of the Ohio State studies and the work of Chris 
Argyris at Yale. See: Carroll L. Shartle and 
Ralph M. Stogdill, Studies in Naval Leader 
ship: Methods, Results, and Application, Final 
Technical Report, Ohio State University Re 
search Foundation, Columbus, 1953. (Note es- 
pecially the RAD scales, designed to measure 
responsibility, authority, and delegation.) Chris 
Argyris, Organization of a Bank, Yale Labor 
and Management Center, New Haven, 1954. 
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as “group process” is basic to most of 
the organization research that has 
been carried on so far. 


Group Process. When a social scien- 
tist talks about “group process” he 
means much the same thing as the 
business man does by “teamwork.” 
Some social scientists refer to the 
study and practice of group process 
as group dynamics. The theory of the 
natural social group is important for 
industrial management because it ex- 
plains the fundamental steps through 
which a mere aggregate of individuals 
is transformed into a genuine team. 

Group process takes place when 
people have a natural and spontaneous 
desire to interact with each other; 
nevertheless, individuals can be lo- 
cated near one another, and even in- 
teract in a limited and _ superficial 
way, without constituting a social 
group. In a social group, the members 
have a high degree of attraction and 
sympathy (empathy) for one another. 
They like to be together and enjoy 
one another’s company. Their social 
inhibitions are at a minimum and 
they do not feel any of the restraint 
that comes from fear of the disapprov- 
al of superiors or associates. While 
some members of a social group are 
more attracted to each other than to 
others, the level of common attraction 
is high. 

Leadership. Perhaps the aspect of 
group theory most important to man- 
agement is its concept of leadership. 
Authority comes from within the 
group rather than being imposed from 


*For recent research in group theory, and a 
discussion of its application to industrial man- 
agement, see: arwin Cartwright and Alvin 
Zander, Group Dynamics, Research and Theory. 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, IIl., 
1953; Herbert A. Thelen, Dynamics of Groups 
at Work. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1954. 
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outside.* Natural leaders emerge with- 
in the group itself. However, this does 
not mean that social-group character- 
istics cannot exist in groups where 
leaders have been designated from 
the outside. The point to be noted is 
that officially-designated leaders can 
be trained in the art of transforming 
aggregations of individuals into work- 
ing teams,° possessing the character- 
istics of natural social groups. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


In the light of this background in- 
formation, it is now possible to con- 
sider the findings of the U.S.C. Or- 
ganization Research Project. 

Those interested in its methodology 
will find a full account of it, together 
with a bibliography, in the Final Re- 
port previously cited. Here, it may be 
said that basically the data were ob- 
tained through multiple-choice ques- 
tionnaires which administered 
both to supervisors and to the rank 
and file. For the purposes of analysis, 
the test were grouped under 
such behavioral factors as organizing, 


were 


items 


planning, pride in work group, and 
job helpfulness. The responses were 
validated against criteria of work- 
effectiveness. Wherever meas- 
urements could be found, these cri- 


teria consisted of productivity and 


group 


output figures; but occasionally—and 
rather 


more frequently than was 
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deemed desirable—rank order judg- 
ment ratings had to be used. The or- 
ganizations studied included the field 
stations of the United States Forest 
Service (two separate studies), a state 
department of employment, an over- 
haul and repair department of a 
Naval Air Station, a Navy shipyard, 
and the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 


Group Factors 


The responses as a whole left little 
doubt that healthy group process is as- 
sociated with organizational effective- 
ness. In the validation studies, pride 
in work good conference 
practice, and absence of dissension 
were the factors that were statistically 
significant. Group factors also had a 
high frequency distribution in the 
critical incident study of the Forest 
Service.” Thus the findings tend to 
substantiate and justify the emphasis 
on the behavior of small groups char- 
acteristic of most 


group, 


organization re- 
author feels 
impelled to reiterate the caution that 
group theory, to achieve its full sig- 
nificance, must be studied in its larger 
organizational environment. The rela- 
tionship of group to 


search. Nevertheless the 


group, and the 
organizational status of groups are 
just as important as analysis of the 
behavior of small groups. As one re- 
searcher in field wrote, “We 
have been concentrating on the small 
natural group while overlooking the 
organization itself.” 

There is another aspect which ought 
to be taken into account both by re- 
searchers and by management. In at 
least two of the industrial situations 


this 


¢ John M. Pfiffner and Frank P. Sherwood, “The 
‘90 Per Cent’ of Public Relations,” Personnel 
Administration (July, 1954) 17:2-7. 





studied the conditions of employment 
tended to discourage the development 
of group process. Thus, in the Lock- 
heed attitude study, such factors as 
pride in work group, group unity, 
informal leadership, and social near- 
ness tended to be low.’ Lockheed of- 
ficials saw a possible explanation in 
the fact that employees were constant- 
ly being reassigned to new work 
groups; consequently, natural group 
process did not have a chance to de- 
velop. This shifting was due partly 
to turnover, and partly to legitimate 
considerations of scheduling, work 
layout, and job assignments. 

This situation would seem to have 
implications both for social scientists 
and for management. The social scien- 
tist needs to study the conditions of 
employment that encourage or dis- 
courage the development of group 
process—an additional reason for 
studying groups in the light of such 
orthodox concepts of management as 
over-all organization methods, and 
systems. Management, on the other 
hand, needs to become more aware of 
the importance of providing an envi- 
ronment that encourages and _facili- 
tates the development of group proc- 
ess. The evidence of the present study, 
as well as that of others, tends strong- 
ly to confirm the hypothesis that there 
is a high correlation between healthy 
group process and organizational ef- 
fectiveness. 

In this connection, another signifi- 
cant finding of the study was that the 
supervisors of the more effec- 
tive work groups not only scored high- 
er in achieving healthy small group 
relationships, but felt more intimately 
identified with the large group, the 


7 See later tables. 
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company. They believed that it was 
better than others in the same line; 
they thought that it was more effi- 
cient, had superior top leadership, and 
was a preferred place to work. 


Counseling 


The supervisors of the more effec- 
tive groups tend to be better counsel- 
ors. In general, in dealing with their 
employees, they follow the non-direc- 
tive approach—that is, emphasis is 
placed upon listening and fact-finding. 
In the validation studies, discipline, 
job helpfulness, and sympathy were 
the statistically significant factors. 

The studies further show that the 
official leaders of the more effective 
work groups are approachable; their 
subordinates feel free to talk to them 
about personal as well as job prob- 
lems. They instill a feeling of rapport, 
making the workers feel that the super- 
visor is really interested and sympa- 
thetic. Moreover, the better supervi- 
sors are seldom impatient with em- 
ployees who ask for help on a job 
problem. They take time out to get in- 
formation not readily available, and 
do not hesitate to demonstrate how 
a new task should be performed. 


Superior-Subordinate Relationships 


In their relationships both with 
subordinates and superiors, the char- 
acteristics of the better supervisors, 
as revealed by the studies, may be 
summarized as follows: 

(a) Not hypercritical. The better 
supervisors feel that their subordi- 
nates are doing good work; they would 
replace fewer of them than the less 
effective supervisors would. They 
think that their subordinates’ efforts 
are adequate, and they believe them 
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to be competent. In short, the good su- 
pervisors are not carpingly hyper- 
critical of their own subordinates. 
They have probably taken steps either 
to strengthen the weaker elements or 
to weed them out. 


(b) Confidence in higher echelons. 
The supervisors of the more effective 
work groups are confident of the sup- 
port of higher echelons; they enjoy a 
range of freedom in decision-making 
because they feel sure that their su- 
periors will back them up. Further 
findings associated with this factor 
are discussed later in connection with 
decision-making. 

(c) On good terms with superiors. 
The better supervisor is on good 
terms with his own superiors and his 
subordinates are aware of it. They 
know that he has a high batting aver- 
age in securing approval of requests 
for favorable action toward employ- 
ees, such as wage increases and 
other benefits. The rank and file feel 
that they can have confidence in what 
he says or does because his decisions 
are usually backed up by top-side.* 
Here, perhaps, it should be added that 
such influence with one’s bosses does 
not result from positive and persuasive 
personality traits alone; it follows 
also from practicing the precepts of 
good organization and management, 
as exemplified in the other behavioral 
factors discussed here. 


(d) An _ effective communicator. 
The better supervisor is a good com- 
municator: not a strong, silent man, 
but rather the kind who senses the 
type of information that employees 
want and passes it on to them willing- 
8 For similar findings in other studies see D. C. 

Pelz, ‘‘Leadership Within a Hierarchical Or- 


ganization,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 7, 
1951, pp. 49-55. 
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ly. He lets them know where they 
stand with him. When he attends a 
conference at higher echelons, or 
comes back from a business trip, he 
passes on new information about the 
organization and the job. 

(e) A good disciplinarian. For the 
supervisor, discipline is something of a 
dilemma. On the one hand, he must be 
a humane and sympathetic counselor; 
on the other, he has to be able to 
make the firm decisions the situation 
requires. The studies showed that the 
effective supervisor does not avoid 
taking disciplinary measures when the 
occasion demands. He does not allow 
people to get away with violations 
merely to avoid hard feelings. He can 
be firm in dealing with people when 
necessary, and he will not put up 
with poor work in order to avoid dis- 
ciplining a subordinate. 

(f) Not preoccupied with job se- 
curity. The better supervisors are not 
inordinately obsessed with ideas of 
job security. For themselves, they pre- 
fer a job offering opportunity rather 
than the glacial progress and medi- 
ocre security of seniority. They give 
little weight to seniority in selecting 
employees; believe in merit evalua- 
tions, and affirm that they would 
have little hesitation in dismissing an 
inefficient employee. 


Organizational Structure 


The main elements in the organiza- 
tional structure insuring effective su- 
pervision, as revealed by the studies, 
are: 


(a) Adequate authority. In general 
the supervisors of the more effective 
units feel that their authority is com- 
mensurate with their responsibility: 
Their superiors do not make decisions 





which they should make themselves. 
They are not conscious of being irri- 
tated by having to get approval from 
above. They feel that they have enough 
authority to handle emergency deci- 


sions on their own. These results give © 


strong support to the hypothesis that 
authority for the most part is created 
by the individual himself rather than 
something that is conferred formally 
from above. The competent person 
conducts himself in such a way that he 
creates his own sphere of action; 
superiors allow greater authority to 
the people in whom they have confi- 
dence, and perhaps reluctantly, if not 
unconsciously, limit the authority of 
those in whom they have less trust. 

(b) Freedom to organize. Good 
supervisors are seldom deliberately 
short-circuited, because they are com- 
petent organizers. They establish clear- 
cut lines of authority, avoid giving 
conflicting orders, and let people know 
specifically what they are supposed to 
do. They take charge in such a way 
as to leave small doubt as to who is 
the leader. When malfunctioning oc- 
curs, functional specialists refrain 
from taking over the duties of line 
supervisors; by doing their own or- 
ganizing jobs they make it unnecessary 
for people from headquarters to enter 
their bailiwicks on trouble-shooting 
missions. 

(c) Formalized methods and pro- 
cedures. Supervisors function most ef- 
fectively when organizational relation- 
ships, methods, and procedures are 
given official sanction in writing and 
disseminated to all concerned. This 
was particularly evident from the 
studies of the Forest Service, where 
both the Forest Supervisor and the 
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District Ranger are under remote su- 
pervision and possess considerable 
autonomy in organizing. In such an 
environment the better supervisor 
gives his subordinates an organization 
chart and written job descriptions. He 
also writes out job orders and in- 
structions. He likes to have work 
plans written down, he provides em- 
ployees with copies of rules and reg- 
ulations, and makes copies of standard 
practice procedures available. 


Decision-Making 


The findings of the project confirm 
that decision-making constitutes an 
important aspect of supervisory be- 
havior and that the attention given to 
it in administrative theory by such 
writers as Bernard and Simon was not 
misdirected. This subject has already 
been touched upon earlier in this pa- 
per. Here it may be added that the 
studies reveal that better supervisors 
make decisions easily. They are not 
inhibited by real or imaginary restric- 
tions imposed from above; nor are 
they deterred by fears that their de- 
cisions will not be backed up by their 
own superiors. 

Decisiveness. Responses to ques- 
tions under this category indicate that 
less effective supervisors are rather 
cautious. They are reluctant to “stick 
their necks out,” put off making de- 
cisions, and sit tight during tense situ- 
ations. Such behavior is less character- 
istic of better supervisors. 

Good judgment. In the eyes of their 
own subordinates, the better super- 
visors are considered to have good 
judgment. They do not make costly 
mistakes and their decisions 
cause wasted effort. 


do not 
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Consistency. The strong leader ad- 
ministers equal justice to all, playing 
no favorites. People know what to ex- 
pect of him and have confidence that 
he will do what he says. He does not 
say one thing today and another to- 
morrow. 


Systems and Procedures 


This area was probed for only two 
factors—attitude toward planning and 
paperwork; both revealed such signifi- 
cance as to warrant search for new 
factors in future studies. The former 
was subdivided into planning and ad- 
vance planning. 

Planning. The good supervisor plans 
a job before he starts it and then 
lets each person know what his duties 
and responsibilities are. He considers 
all the important factors beforehand, 
sees that the necessary materials are 
available when needed, and makes 
schedules. He looks beyond immediate 
problems and makes plans for exigen- 
cies that are likely to arise in the 
future. He flattens out peak periods 
by spacing work properly. 

Advance planning. This factor dif- 
fers from the first in ‘degree rather 
than in kind. It emphasizes the not 
entirely foreseeable future rather than 
current scheduling and _ production. 


The better supervisor is one who 
definitely perceives possible future 
emergencies and needs, and does 


something to prepare for them. 


Paperwork. Good supervisors do not 
regard paperwork as so much of a 
burden as less effective ones do. They 
consider the reports and records which 
they prepare as necessary and useful. 
In this connection, it may be added 
that a subsidiary study of variation in 
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attitudes between hierarchical levels 
shows that higher supervisors have a 
more favorable attitude toward paper- 
work than lower ones.® 


HOW TO USE THE FINDINGS 


A wise old head in the area of 
administrative research once expressed 
the belief that no significant research 
findings ever remain permanently on 
the shelf; they are sure to be redis- 
covered some day. Reassuring though 
this may be, progressive managements 
are likely to be more interested in 
knowing how to apply the results of 
this project here and now. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
creation of team spirit in an organiza- 
tion is the unwillingness of top and 
middle management to set an example 
by practicing the right kind of lead- 
ership. Nevertheless the weight of au- 
thoritative research should go far 
toward influencing members of an or- 
ganization to change their ways. 

A  frequently-voiced _ frustration 
among those who engage in super- 
visory training is that while there is 
intellectual acceptance of it in the 
classroom, actual performance falls 
short of the goal. This, they say, is 
because trainees too often go back 
to the job only to find their own 
superiors acting quite differently 
from the manner prescribed in the 
training sessions. This resistance to 
new methods on the part of higher 
supervision used to be found also 
in engineering, chemistry, and phys- 
ics research. Successful men are often 
reluctant to change the ways of a 
lifetime, especially when they can 





® John M. Pfiffnmer and Robert C. Wilson, “ ‘Man- 
agement-Mindedness’ in the Supervisory Ranks,” 
Personnel, September, 1953, 30: 122-125. 











point to considerable achievement 
through traditional methods. 


However, the increasing competi- 
tiveness of American industry will 
necessitate better and more intensive 
team effort in order to survive. Or- 
ganizations will rise and fall on the 
basis of productivity. The gradually 
accumulating results of human rela- 
tions research show more and more 
convincingly that there is a pattern 
of organization leadership and_be- 
havior that leads to higher produc- 
tivity. Farseeing executives will dis- 
cover this through staff advice, just 
as they are following staff advice in 
engineering and the natural sciences, 
though it must be admitted that even 
in the latter areas practice still lags 
behind research recommendations. 


The fact remains that social science 
research findings have established 
that teamwork can be generated sci- 
entifically. What steps should be 
taken by higher management to put 
this finding into practice? 

Systematic organization. There are 
still managers who like to “fly by the 
seat of their pants.” They find chart- 
ing, planning, written procedures 
and following “the book” irksome 
and cramping to their styles. How- 
ever, the results of this project show 
that effective organization is synony- 
mous with systematic organization. 
While the personal factor is impor- 
tant, of itself it is not sufficient to 
organize a successful enterprise. Duties 
and responsibilities must be analyzed 
and specifically allocated. 

Surveying employee attitudes. The 
surveying of employee attitudes and 
morale is considered a consulting ac- 


tivity rather than a research ap- 
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proach. Accordingly, the U.S.C. proj- 
ect did not extend to morale surveys, 
its objective being solely to validate 
its hypotheses against criteria of ef- 
fectiveness. However, two of the or- 
ganizations studied'® have used the 
project’s findings to make their own 
analyses of employee attitudes and 
morale. In this connection, it may 
fairly be claimed that the project’s 
factors and questionnaires are su- 
perior to most of those ordinarily 
used in conducting such surveys be- 
cause they have been at least partial- 
ly validated. There is some proof 
that they are measuring factors posi- 
tively related to operating effective- 
ness. 


The results of the analysis made 
at Lockheed by Mr. Karl R. Kunze, 
Director of Training, are shown in 
Tables 1-3. He came to three over-all 
conclusions from these data: 

1. Feeling about the company, confi- 
dence in the company, and confi- 
dence in superiors were high in the 
responses of all three lew ls—fore 


men, the group supervisors oat 
ing to them, and workers. 


2. There appeared to be a lack of (a) 
group consciousness, (b) awareness 
of group unity, and (c) teamwork. 

3. Both the workers and supervisors felt 
that they were not getting enough 
informatior from their superiors. 

Any organization that would like 

to use the U.S.C. project question- 
naires and factors to measure em- 
ployee morale will find the questions 
in the Final Report.” All that is 
necessary is to compute simple per- 
centages as shown in the Lockheed 
tables. A commonly used breaking 
point for determining the difference 


10 Lockheed and the Naval Air Station. 


11 The Lockheed validation studies will shortly 
be published in successive issues of Personnel 
Psychology. 





ATTITUDES AND MoRALE—FOREMEN 


(Lockheed Aircraft Corporation) 





Factor 


Feeling about company 
Pride in work group 
Backing up decisions 
Ambition 

Confidence in company 
Attitude to staff personnel 


Adequate authority 
Self-improvement 
Urgency 


Attitude to paperwork 
Reserve 

Motivation philosophy 
Theoretical orientation 
Self-confidence 


Job security . ake 
Democratic orientation 





Non-hypercritical attitude to eubeudinaee .. 76 


Human relations vs. production- enna libs ren 


Identification with monagement 2 


Adherence to regular work peocedeses 
Willingness to face unpleasantness ............ 


* Maximum possible score = 100; median score = 69 


Score* 
(Per cent) 


82 
81 


, & 
. 76 
75 


lod 


‘ 


68 
68 








TABLE 1 


between satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory group responses is 70 per cent. 

Integration of research and train- 
ing. Greater coordination between re- 
search and training seems called for. 
Here, however, a word of caution may 
perhaps be in order, for management 
training sometimes seems to empha- 
size dynamic classroom techniques at 
the expense of what is actually being 
taught. To be sure, the need to arouse 
interest is vital, but showmanship 
cannot carry, beyond a rather ele- 
mentary phase, a program devoid of 
substance. All professional training 


must eventually be evaluated upon the 
depth of its professional content.!? 
An interesting experiment in incor- 
porating research results into manage- 
ment training is now being carried 
out at Lockheed. To begin with, the 
lower supervisors—foremen and the 
group supervisors reporting to them 
—were shown the findings given in 


13Two recent studies have _— up the lack 


of evaluation in industria 
programs. Theodore Hariton, “Are Our Train- 
ing Programs Paying Off?” American Man- 
agement Association Personnel Series No. 151, 
New York, 1953, pp. 3-7; Walter R. Mahler 
and Willys H. Monroe, How Industry Deter- 
mines the Need for and Effectiveness of Train- 
ing. Report by Psychological Corporation to 
the Department of the Army, PRS Report 929, 
1953. 


in-service training 
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ATTITUDES AND MoraLtE—Group (First-LinE) SUPERVISORS 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corporation) 





Factor 


Lack of favoritism 
Conference practice 

Pride in work group . 

Job helpfulness 
Decisiveness . 
Pressure for guieoion sates 
Lack of arbitrariness 
Confidence in company 


Self- -improvement 


Urgency 

Influence with superiors . 
Adequate authority . 
Attitude to paperwork . 
Reserve es 
Human relations vs. 
Sympathy 





Score* 
{Per cent) 
85 
80 
80 
78 





Willingness to assume responsibility a aati 7 


Non-hypercritical attitude | to ‘hella we ies 7 


production-centered............. 


Willingness to face slenentes 
Communication downward . RE CO eR 
Global planning vs. detail 0.0 

Work patterns ae 
Democratic orientation é 
Adherence to regular work peecedonee 
Social nearness . 


* Maximum possible score = 100; median score = 68 


77 

77 

a ae 
= 6 
70 
68 

. 68 


67. 
67 
65 


63.! 
62. 








TABLE 2 


Tables 1-3. When they were told that 
this was what their subordinates 
thought of them—that they were un- 
communicative and did not behave as 
team leaders—they were astounded, 
because they had not seen themselves 
in this light. 

Mr: Kunze, who conducted the ses- 
sions himself, let the figures tell their 
own story; he refrained from ha- 
ranguing the supervisors with his own 
interpretation. When they came 
through with objective analyses of 


their own weaknesses, they were asked 
to suggest ways and means of im- 
provement. This led naturally to 
group discussions and the spontane- 
ous interchange of ideas. 

Further analysis of the data had 
revealed that there was a correlation 
between the behavior of superiors and 
their own particular subordinates. In 
other words, among the foremen who 
revealed a certain tendency in such 
factors as group leadership and com- 
munication, there was a similar tend- 
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ATTITUDES AND MoraALE—WORKERS 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corporation) 





Factor 


Job helpfulness 
Absence of dissension 
Safety enforcement 
Organizing 

Job competence 

Good judgment 
Discipline 
Consistency 

Planning 

Lack of arbitrariness 
Decisiveness 

Pride in work group 
Compulsion 

Group unity 
Communication downward 
Sympathy 
Formalization 

Work patterns 
Informal leadership 
Social nearness 


* Maximum possible score = 





100; median score = 


Score* 
(Per cent) 


ej 
82 
82 
81 
. 80 
80 


‘ 


~ 


74 


66 
63 


55 

55 

49 

44.5 
. 35 








TABLE 3 


ency in their group supervisors. This 
finding bears out the results of an- 
other study which showed that super- 
visory training will not alter the be- 
havior of supervisors whose own 
superiors behave differently from the 
way the course prescribes.'* Hence, 
Mr. Kunze concluded that supervisory 
training which took a shotgun ap- 
proach would not be effective. What 
was needed was a program which 
would deal with the problems that 
research had shown to be in need of 
attention, and would also recognize 
the interdependence of levels. It was 
13 Norman R. F. Maier, Principles of Human Re- 


lations, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 
1952, p. 191 


thought that training supervisors at a 
single level would merely scratch the 
surface of the problem. 

Further analysis of the research 
data is being carried on concurrently 
with the training sessions at Lock- 
heed. The statistical analysis of the 
U. S. C. project aimed at combining 
the questionnaire items into such con- 
ceptual factors as communication 
downward or absence of dissension. 
Now the training department is ana- 
lyzing the responses that will yield 
information on the active rather than 
the conceptual level. In other words, 
the questions deal with what a super- 
visor does and how he does it. 





. . . Rarely will a man change his behavior— 
except superficially, perhaps—until he has ac- 
quired objective insights into his own shortcom- 
ings. Yet many post-appraisal interviews are 
conducted on the assumption that it is sufficient 
for the employee to be told, or asked, or other- 


wise persuaded to do better. Here the author 
discusses the techniques for stimulating self- 
appraisal—and points up his advice with some 
illumjnating case histories. 


Getting Better Results from 
Post-Appraisa! Interviews 


SPENCER J. HAYDEN 


Training Director 


Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York 


THE MOST POPULAR form of train- 
ing, according to recent surveys, is 
on-the-job “coaching.” This is es- 
sentially a man-to-man approach. 
One common form of coaching is 
the “post-appraisal interview,’ some- 
times known as the merit-rating re- 
view or even “corrective interview.” 
It is generally preceded by some 
form of performance appraisal, a 
diagnosis of what the employee 
needs. The post-appraisal interview 
is often a pretty stereotyped discus- 
sion between the superior and subor- 
dinate. 

Some firms, like Koppers Co., Eli 
Lilly, and Johnson & Johnson, have 
developed a rather clear-cut pattern 
or guide for the conduct of this ses- 
sion, and the supervisor is trained in 
conducting the interview along those 


lines. But most companies merely 
take it for granted that supervisors 
are equipped to handle this function 
and leave it up to them. This laissez- 
faire attitude regarding coaching is 
in sharp contrast to the highly formal 
techniques and paperwork the same 
companies use in the 
subordinate. 


appraising 


Post-Appraisal Interviews 


What do most of us do 
we “coach” a subordinate after rat- 
ing him? Well, usually we begin by 
calling him in for a special interview. 
(How did you feel the last time your 
boss scheduled such a _ meeting— 
anxious and on the defensive? ) 

Next, we “put him at ease” by 
rambling on about the weather, his 
kid’s progress in school, and such. 


when 


A paper delivered before the AMA Special Conference on Training held December 9-10, 
1954, at Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Then we pointedly compliment him 
on some minor matter. All of this is 
a prelude to getting down to the 
dirty work. (How did you feel when 
you were on the receiving end of 
this—were you fooled? Were you 
mentally preparing your defense?) 
Then we lower the boom: tell him 
what’s wrong, his “strengths and 
weaknesses,” and what he ought to 
do to improve. (How did you feel 
when you got the works—coopera- 
tive on the surface but hurt under- 
neath; confused, upset, resentful? ) 
Psychologists who have explored 
the actual feelings and reactions of 
people in these situations have come 
to the conclusion that our usual 
“coaching” techniques, and __post- 
appraisal interviews in particular, 
do more harm than good. 


Typical Reactions 


When someone tells you that you 
are doing wrong, he is really disap- 
proving of you. Therefore, he becomes 
a threat to your self-esteem. When this 
happens, the perfectly normal tend- 


ency is to react defensively. And 
the more a person is on the defen- 
sive, the less advice he is able to 
accept from the threatener. In other 
words, the person who tells you your 
weaknesses is doing you no favor. 
He has created a barrier, unless the 
weaknesses are so minor, and mean 
so little to both parties, that the criti- 
cism cannot be taken seriously. At 
any rate, the boss’s telling does not 
help the subordinate learn how to 
criticize himself, to solve his own 
problems, or to think more objective- 
ly about his performance, now or in 
the future. 
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If, on the other hand, the subordi- 
nate accepts the judgment of his 
chief and passively goes along with 
him in his recommendations, the im- 
provement, if any, will be only super- 
ficial. The behavior, like the deci- 
sion, belongs to the boss and not 
to the subordinate. If the subordi- 
nate rejects the judgment, and chal- 
lenges the fairness or accuracy of 
the appraisals and recommendations, 
we have a serious problem on our 
hands that should never have arisen. 

If, as usually happens, the subordi- 
nate merely acts cooperative but 
keeps his resentment, excuses, and 
rebuttals to himself, we have a situ- 
ation that will show itself in many 
indirect ways at work. Repressed 
annoyance or anger manifests itself 
later in many forms of negativism 
that are difficult for observers to tie 
in with the actual causes. 

At any rate, in the ordinary post- 
appraisal interview, the boss carries 
the ball, does all the work, does all 
the thinking, does all the planning 
—even though it is the subordinate 
who should be doing the learning. 
Somehow, this type of interview must 
be converted into a situation in 
which the subordinate does the work: 
the appraising, the evaluating, the 
thinking, the learning, the planning. 
And this will not happen unless he 
does almost all the talking. 

To put it differently, when some- 
one “advises” you, or pleads with 
you, or “suggests” that you do some- 
thing, all these approaches involve 
his ideas rather than yours. Ever 
try advising problem drinker? Or 
pleading with him? Or suggesting that 
he stay away from alcohol? 
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The point is this: everyone has a 
behavior pattern that reflects his 
personal adjustment to the problems 
of work and life. Until he feels dif- 
ferently about these patterns he'll 
continue them or substitute similar 
ones. If forced to abandon or change 
his ways, by being told to, or ordered 
to, or advised to, the change is 
usually insincere, uncomfortable, and 
only temporary. 

What, then, can be done to help 
or motivate people to change . 
assuming that straightforward telling 
or suggesting doesn’t really come to 
grips with the basic problem? The 
answer lies in the fostering of the 
man’s own insight, that is, in the 


maturing of his own self-perception, 
so that he sees himself, his behavior, 
and the consequences of his actions 
in a clearer and more objective light, 


and eventually frees himself from the 
tangle of needs and emotions that 
determines the things he does. No one 
learns about himself from another. 
No one can be “analyzed” by an- 
other, because no two people have the 
same feelings about things, the same 
history, or the same problems. A 
man has to analyze himself. A coun- 
selor’s role (the post-appraisal inter- 
viewer's role) 
self-appraisal. 


is to stimulate this 


Coaching and Counseling: 
A Distinction 


Some matters are less important 
to us than others. Some ideas have 
to be handled with kid gloves. For 
example, one man might easily ac- 
cept advice regarding his clothes, 
especially if he never bothered to 
think much about them. Another, 
perhaps more self-conscious or un- 
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sure of himself, can be hurt by the 
same advice. It’s hard to tell in ad- 
vance whether or not the problem 
has strong emotional significance to 
the man involved, but this has to 
be determined before the man can 
be dealt with effectively. 

Most of us can be coached or train- 
ed to do a piece of work a certain 
way. We don’t resent help or advice 
on methods, technique, or details. 
Coaching is essentially the procedure 
of imparting skills, of teaching a job, 
of conveying facts. It’s work-centered, 
fact-centered, and thing-centered. It 
goes on all the time. Every time the 
boss asks questions, observes per- 
formance, and gives pointers, coach- 
ing is taking place. The J. I. T. pro- 
gram during the last war is a typical 
example of training along coaching 
lines. 

However, when attitudes, or a 
man’s feelings, are strongly involved, 
we have a horse of another color. 
Attitudes are not changed by telling, 
advising, or showing. They are not 
changed by the process called “train- 
ing.” They are changed only by 
education, a long-range process that 
takes into account the whole man, his 
home life, goals, fears, hopes, history, 
and concept of himself. We call this 
type of education “counseling.” It is 
man-centered rather than work-cen- 
tered. It aims at the source rather 
than the result of performance. It 
doesn’t ask “What should this man 
do to improve?” It seeks the answers 
to the questions: Why does he act this 
way? How far does he recognize the 
nature of his trouble? 

In a typical coaching or training 
relationship, the boss acts the part of 
leader, through authoritative _ state- 
ments and decisions. He has the right 
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answers. He dominates the conver- 
sation. In a counseling or educational 
relationship, however, he acts the part 
of guide, through perceptive question- 
ing and commenting. The subordinate 
talks about and explores his own 
feelings. The answers have to be 
dredged up out of his own introspec- 
tion. The subordinate provides almost 
all the conversation. Only he knows 
or can find out what’s behind his 
own actions. 

In industry we use both coaching 
and counseling regularly . . . and it’s 
a wise man who knows when to 
switch from the authoritative role of 
boss to the permissive role of listener 
and questioner. It could be said that 
we are constantly faced with the 
choice of being “directive,” that is, 
giving the answers, or being “non- 
directive,” having the other fellow 


figure it out for himself. Most good 


executives are good trainers. Yet very 
few people make good counselors or 
educators. It’s harder to be patient 
and to avoid pushing someone else 
toward your own goal; and it’s almost 
impossible to avoid “telling” people 
“something for their own good.” But, 
as has been said, they can’t really 
accept as good for them what is ob- 
viously someone else’s idea. 


Attitudes Are Not Changed Easily 


After all, how can you expect to 
change a man’s ideas, attitudes, and 
feelings during the typical one-hour, 
one-shot interview «fter appraisal? If 
the man is 30 years of age ne has 
probably spent over 100,000 hours 
building up his behavior patterns. 
What good will your one or two 
hours do? Yet many companies act as 
if they seriously expect a man to 
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“improve” after another man _ has 
spent an hour telling him what’s 
wrong with his performance. When 
will industry learn to introduce long- 
term superior-subordinate counseling 
in place of the neat, convenient, one- 
hour package? 

A wise supervisor, of course, uses 
every opportunity to counsel and en- 
courage his subordinate to develop 
better insight. Counseling cannot be 
restricted to any special time or place. 
It’s a long range, educational proc- 
ess; but because it is usually han- 
dled by mere trainers we go on won- 
dering why foreman Smith or superin- 
tendent Jones fails to “get on the 
ball” even though we told him to 
change his attitude and to do a better 
job. They may have needed insight 
more than indictment. 


Counseling Procedure 


There are no clear-cut steps to be 
followed in counseling. Counseling it- 
self is probably more a frame of 
mind than anything else. It represents 
a non-demanding, non-directive ap- 
proach to people—an approach that 
the ordinary executive, preoccupied 
with his concern for things (costs, 
figures, standards, output), has dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to. So he con- 
tinues to deal with the surface phe- 
nomena in human behavior rather 
than with the dynamics—individual- 
ized feelings. 

Perhaps there are certain “phases” 
in counjeling that can be listed. First, 
there is, or should be, some sort of 
honest appraisal of the individual’s 
performance. (Remember, we don’t 
know yet why he performs this way. 
The man himself probably doesn’t 
know.) But too often appraisals are 
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biased, unfair, and unrealistic, even 
though the people doing the apprais- 
ing feel good and strong and very 
wise. 

The most important thing, however, 
is a man’s own appraisal of himself. 
This, rather than anyone else’s rat- 
ing, should form the basis of a coun- 
seling relationship. Let him rate him- 
self. Let him initiate the discussion 
of his own rating. As an example, 
some rating forms carry printed di- 
rections requesting the man to turn in 
his rating to his superior. This pro- 
vides a somewhat less objectionable 
situation than the scheduled visit or 
summons to the boss’s office. If a man 
initiates his own post-appraisal inter- 
view, he may feel a little surer of 
himself. He can wait until he’s ready 
and feels that things are “right” for 
the meeting. 


The objectives of post-appraisal in- 
terviewing should be a personal recog- 
nition of limitations and a self-pro- 
pelled motivation toward improvement. 
The senior man should listen sym- 
pathetically and encourage the subor- 
dinate to “think out loud.” With free- 
dom of speech and a relaxed atmos- 
phere, certain things will be said and 
brought to the surface that ordinarily 
would be hidden. The senior man’s 
task is to help the other man to see 
the hidden significance of things that 
are said. “What did you mean when 
you said ...?” “How did you feel 
when that happened?” “Tell me more 
about that.” 

No matter how wrong the subor- 
dinate seems, he should not be told 
that he’s wrong. Instead, the ques- 
tions should go on. “Why do you feel 
that way?” “Why did you say that?” 
The questions should seldom be of 
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the kind that can be answered by a 
“Yes” or “No.” The emphasis 
throughout should be on feelings, not 
on facts. Facts here are relatively un- 
important. How the man sees and feels 
and interprets the facts are what 
count. 

We have to remember that we work 
with people who don’t see themselves 
clearly and who don’t see themselves 
as we see them. But, if reasonably 
intelligent and flexible, they can be 
encouraged to look at themselves and 
to sharpen their insight. This calls for 
adroit handling by one who has the 
necessary self-insight as well as a sen- 
sitivity toward the feelings and moti- 
vations of others. 

Industry will either have to de- 
velop its key men in such a way 
that they can counsel subordinates or 
else arrange for the subordinates to 
be counseled by those few persons 
who are specially trained and equipped 
within the organization. Otherwise, 
qualified psychologists may have to be 
brought in as counselors to break the 
log-jam of emotional confusion that 
interferes with the effectiveness of so 
many employees. 


VERBATIM RECORD OF ACTUAL 
POST-APPRAISAL INTERVIEWS 


To illustrate the pitfalls that beset 
so many post-appraisal interviews, 
here are excerpts from some actual 
interviews, as recorded in several dif- 
ferent companies. 


Company "A": Boss Orders 
Subordinate to Improve 


The “order” to improve is one of 
the oldest techniques of management. 
But though it often has an imme- 
diate effect, in that the subordinate 
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obeys, the result is neither pleasant, 
democratic, nor honest. The em- 
ployee accepts the inevitable rather 
than modify his thinking, attitudes, or 
personal reactions. Consciously or un- 
consciously, he resents the order. And 
then people wonder about his “nega- 
tive attitude.” 


Foreman “C” supervised a_ production 
unit with a bad safety record. There was 
a suspicion that he did a sloppy training 
job and failed to supervise his workers 
adequately. He showed no enthusiasm about 
the subject of safety when this was brought 
up at the Foreman’s Club. The superin- 
tendent interviewed him as follows: 

SUPERINTENDENT: I’ve been _ looking 
over your safety record. It’s pretty bad. 

Can you give me any reasons for this? 

ForeMAN (defensively): Take a look 
at my production records. . . . I have to 
turn out more work than anybody else. 

There’s so much pressure on me for 

output that I can’t hold everybody's 

hand. You gotta take accidents if you 
push for production. I can’t help it. 

S.: Look, fella, I don’t want to hear 
your excuses. The other men keep their 
accidents down, and you've just got to 
get on the ball. You had three lost-time 
ones so far this month... 

F. (interrupting): Yeah, but 

you think of ... 


S. (angrily): Just a minute, I’m still 
talking. Don’t be so quick to give your 
excuses. You know, I catch hell from 
the top man because of you. I 
want you to know that I’m not going to 
take it any more. One more accident, 
just one more lost-time accident this 
month, and you're in trouble, Mister, 
serious trouble. I’m not going to listen 
to any more bellyaching. Just give me 
results. Understand? 

F. (grimly): Yeah, I understand. 

S. (in a hearty manner): Well then, 
we understand each other. Swell! I 
knew we'd get together on this and get 
on the ball. need your cooperation, 
and Im glad to get it. 


when 


NoTE: The last we heard, the company 
was looking around for a replacement for 
Foreman “C.” Reasons: bad “attitude,” 
bad safety record, bad “learning ability.” 
No one mentioned bad training by his 
supertor. 
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Company "'B": Boss Pleads With 
Subordinate to Improve 


Sometimes the boss is more “dem- 
ocratic.” He tries to whip up the en- 
thusiasm of his subordinates. Instead 
of developing a real self-understand- 
ing on the part of the junior man, 
the boss encourages good intentions. 
We are referring now to the sort of 
situation in which a man pleads with 
an alcoholic to “buck up, man” or 
makes him sign a pledge. All this is 
based on the hope that, once a man ac- 
cepts or says he subscribes to the 
praiseworthy goals of the boss, he 
will live up to his promises. Unfor- 
tunately, most people have a relapse 
from their good intentions shortly 
after New Day. In_ other 
words, there is no real change in be- 
havior because there has been no real 
change in goals, feelings, and self- 
understanding. These come from with- 
in, not from without. 

Assistant Plant Manager “L” ran a 
foundry. Although he was a very smart 
engineer, with an excellent production rec- 
ord, his lack of tact in dealing with people 
made him disliked. His relations with sub- 
ordinates were bitter and, after two years, 
were the subject of comment throughout 
the company. Nevertheless, his production 
and cost records were superior and in this 
respect he was valuable to the company. 
The company Production Manager sum- 


moned him to the home office and had a 
“heart-to-heart talk.” 

Propuction MANAGER: We've got 
some big plans for you, as you know. 
But I’m worried about some indications 
of poor morale at your plant. A man 
has to handle people if he wants to pre- 
pare for my sort of job. 

AssistANT PLANT MANAGER (alertly) : 
May I ask who’s been complaining? I 
find that those that I’ve had to put 
pressure on are usually the ones that 
squawk the most. .. . I’ve had a pretty 
weak team to work with, as you know, 
and I think that they’re just beginning 
to come into line now. 


Year’s 
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P. M. (soothingly): Now look, son, 
that’s always your attitude. . . . Always 
want to know who’s complaining. I tell 
you that most of your people get riled 
up when you throw your weight around 
out there. A lot of them tell us that 
you’re good at discipline and not good 
at praise. Why don’t you try winning 
them over? Why don’t you pull a little 
Dale Carnegie stuff on them? : 

A. P. M.: I hate having to play games 
with them like that... 

P. M. (pleadingly): Look .. . for 
my sake, please get them on your side. 
Remember, I was the one who recom- 
mended you for that position. I was 
the one who stuck my neck out. . 
when it came to the time to choose a 
guy for that plant. I told him you could 
handle the job. Now you're having 
trouble with the people. I[t looks bad 
for me. Ydu make it very hard for me. 

A. P. M.: Well, I’m sorry about that. 
I’ve always considered you my friend 
and I wouldn’t want you to catch it 
forme... 

P. M.: Good! Now I want you to 
promise that you'll give this your com- 
plete attention when you go back. I 
want you to guarantee that this thing 
will blow over . . . that you'll improve 
morale. Will you promise “me _ that? 
Can you give me that assurance? I ask 
you as a friend. Can you? 


A. P. M. (slowly): Well, sure, I'll 


SER sade 
note: The Assistant Plant Manager does 


seem to be trying. He has succeeded in 
cloaking his impatience much of the time 
and he makes a point of smiling a “good 
morning” to everyone, even though it seems 
to kill him. No one has developed a sudden 
affection for him, however, and the plead- 
ing doesn’t seem to have worked very well. 


Company "C": Boss Reassures 
The Subordinate 


This approach is one of unquali- 
fied reassurance and encouragement. 
The Frenchman, Coué, used to get 
people to say something like, “Every 
day, in every way, I get better and 
better.” This was supposed to hypno- 
tize them, as it were, into doing 
better. Some bosses praise and re- 
assure so lavishly that their subor- 
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dinates hesitate to talk over any of 
their weaknesses or problems with 
them. Actually, blind encouragement 
simply ignores or denies the prob- 
lems that exist. It sugar-coats every- 
thing. Therefore, it solves nothing. 


Office Manager “B” was overworked and 
understaffed. His day was hectic and up- 
setting. Also he didn’t delegate as effec- 
tively as he should, which added to his 
burdens. His reports were submitted late 
and his accounting procedures needed a 
complete overhaul. He had been with the 
company for a long time and was con- 
sidered to be doing no more than an ade- 
quate job. His immediate superior, the 
District Sales Manager, liked him, but knew 
that something should be done. Instead of 
letting him discuss his problems and think 
out some solutions, he tried the approach 
of encouraging him. 

OrriceE MANaceR: This place is really 

a madhouse. I don’t know what I’m go- 

ing to do. The Sales Analysis Report 

hasn’t been finished yet. And I don’t 
know when I can spare a man to handle 
it. We're trying to break in two girls 
and one bookkeeper but they’re not 
working out. I’m sort of sorry about 
that report, though. I know you want it 
badly. 
SaLes MANAGER: Don’t worry about 
that I know you're doing your 
best. In fact, you always do your best. 
Everybody knows that. Don’t know what 
we'd do without you. Don’t worry too 
much about this. Of course, the sooner 
you get that report in the better. But 
we know you're doing your best. 

O. M.: Yeah, but, gee, I feel so bad 
about all this backlog. I feel that maybe 
it’s my fault. Maybe a younger man... 

S. M.: Hey, don’t talk like that. Why 
you're doing a lot better than last year, 
with fewer people. Why, I was just tell- 
ing J. G. the other day what a good 
job you’re doing. Don’t you notice the 
difference? I do. Just keep it up, pal. 
(Slaps him on the back.) 


NoTE: The situation continues as before. 


Company "D": Boss Advises 
The Subordinate 


We like to persuade people to ac- 
cept our ideas and goals. This often 
produces surface results but effects 
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little change in their philosophy; and 
it’s one’s own philosophy that is the 
mainspring of behavior in most situ- 
ations. “Dorothy Dix” gives advice in 
the newspapers to the love-lorn, but 
it’s unlikely that she ever really 
“solved” a problem or helped any- 
body to solve one. Yet all of us like 
to act the part of “expert” and tell 
someone exactly what he ought to do 
in such and such a situation, despite 
the fact that we don’t know his history, 
wants, feelings, and likes. Often we 
are unaware how much we indulge in 
giving advice to others or, in other 
words, trying to solve their problems 
for them. (An impossible task.) We 
say, “If I were you I'd...” or “I 
might suggest that you...” or “I 
think...” This is the easy way of 
putting over our thoughts; but what 
the person being counseled needs, 
however, is to examine and reappraise 
his thoughts. So, when we give ad- 
vice, all we are doing is enjoying 
ourselves and failing to develop the 
other person. 


Assistant Personnel Manager “H” was 
weak in the areas of labor law and collec- 
tive bargaining. He was very effective, 
however, in personnel research, safety, and 
employment. He had serious trouble in 
dealing with union representatives and in 
helping management negotiate a contract. 
The Personnel Manager tried to take him 
in hand: 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: I’m afraid you 
put your foot in it a couple of times 
during that last session with the union 
representatives. You'll have to learn 
when to talk and when to shut up. You'll 
have to get some training. 

ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: Well, 
what can I do? Maybe it’s just a mat- 
ter of a few more years’ experience. 
Can’t learn these things overnight, I 
guess. 

P. M.: Look, I think I'll send you to 
the “XYZ” Courses on Labor Relations. 
And I want you to read that book, the 
yellow-covered one, there on my shelf. 
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It will tell you more about preparing 
for these meetings. And I think it 
might be a good idea if you attended 
the next “ABC” Meeting with me. You 
know, the one scheduled on Grievance 
Handling. Let’s see... 


A. P. M.: I wonder how I can take the 
time off from the job. This plant is 
pretty busy right now, you know, what 
with the new shift we’re adding. Maybe 
we can put off these courses and stuff 
for a few months... 


P. M. (forcefully): Now wait a min- 
ute. You've got to get this training. 
Don’t you want to learn? 

A. P. M.: Yeah, but I don’t know if 
it’s wise for me to go at this time. 

P. M.: Believe me, if I were you, I 
would jump at this opportunity. This is 
exactly what you need. This is the best 
thing in the world for you, this sort of 
training. 

A. P. M.: Well, I don’t know. Do you 
really think that I ought to, now? 

P. M.: Yes, I really think so. 
indeed. 

A. P. M.: When do you think I ought 
to go to the “XYZ”? 


P. M.: I suggest you call them up to- 
day and sign up for the first Labor Rela- 
tions Course they have... . 

NoTE: Notice how the subordinate was 
made dependent on the superior for de- 
cisions. This dependence may prove more 
of a handicap in the future than his lack 
of training. Actually, he did not participate 
enthusiastically in the seminars he attended. 
Why should he? It wasn’t his idea. 


Yes, 


Company "E": Boss Explains to 
The Subordinate 


Years ago, psychiatrists used to 
figure out what made a patient tick 
and then they would explain exactly 
what was the matter with him. “You 
have an inferiority complex, brought 
about by the dominance of an older 
brother and jealousy toward a young- 
er sister,” they would say. But it was 
discovered that this approach did 
nothing to help the patient really 
understand himself because, if he 
couldn’t figure the explanation out 
for himself, it meant no more to him 
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than a mathematical formula. Nowa- 
days, a person is encouraged to ex- 
plain himself to the psychiatrist. How- 
ever, many of us still tend to appraise 
a man, decide what’s the matter with 
him, and then present him with our 
findings. Nine times out of ten, this 
is a waste of time. It would be bet- 
ter to spend a lot more time letting 
the same individual stumble and 
fumble through his own self-appraisal, 
while the counselor injects an occa- 
sional question or comment. 


Machinist “F” had been with the com- 
pany since he came in as an apprentice 
nearly ten years ago. His work had been 
falling off lately, ever since another ma- 
chinist, slightly junior to him, was made a 
foreman and put in charge of the shop. 
He no longer bothered to maintain his 
former high-quality standards, and re-work 
was becoming a problem. No one had ad- 
vised him about the other man’s promotion 
or had told him why he wasn’t selected. 
There were reports that he was drinking 
heavily and that creditors had been pester- 
ing the Personnel Office about his debts. 
The Master Mechanic gave him a bad merit 
rating and then called him in to discuss it: 

Master Mecnanic: Hey, what’s the 
trouble? Your work is slipping pretty 
badly. Can’t you do something about it? 

Macuinist: No, I can’t. I work pretty 
hard every day ... a lot harder than 
most people in the shop. Never get any 
thanks for it either. 

M. M.: Well, I don’t like it at all. No 
sir! I think you’ve got to get on the 
ball. You used to be a good man. You 
shouldn’t let bad feelings spoil your rec- 
ord here. 

M.: Bad feelings? Who’s got bad feel- 
ings? What do you mean? I don’t have 
bad feelings for anybody. What are you 
driving at? 

M. M.: You know what I mean. You're 
sore about that promotion. I guess you 
figured you should have gotten it. Well, 
I’m not saying yes and I’m not saying 
no. All I know is that since then you've 
been a headache. 

M.: Hey, wait a minute. What do you 
mean, the promotion? I don’t care 
about any promotion. I’m not sore about 
anything. Don’t get me wrong. 

M. M.: Look, you’re probably sore. 
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O.K., we can’t do anything about it 
now. And, while we’re on the subject, 
you might as well know that you're get- 
ting a pretty bad reputation as a “booz- 
er,” too. You'd better get control of 
yourself. 

M.: Where do you get that idea? 
Nothing’s the matter with me. Who’s 
telling you these stories? 

M. M.: I don’t blame you for being 
upset really, but you're going to louse 
up your life if you get sore at the world. 
I guess it’s natural to want to get sore 
and to “kick the gong” around like that. 
But, when we gave that promotion to 
him, we had good reasons for doing it. 
We weren’t being prejudiced against you. 

M.: What’s all this about the promo- 
tion? Who cares? What’s that got to 
do with this rating you’re giving me? 

M. M.: Don’t you see 
NOTE: No, he didn’t see. And if he is 

made to see, before he is ready for the 
idea, he will be angrier than ever with the 
people who have him all figured out. A man 
has to fit explanations to his own feelings; 
he is not built to accept the ready-made 
comments of others about his own behavior. 


Two Basic Approaches 


There are two other types of coun- 
seling that come to mind: both can 
be classified as requiring the subor- 
dinate to explain himself to the su- 
perior. Therefore, they represent a 
healthier approach. 

1. The boss can be a passive 
listener. Some people pride them- 
selves on this skill. And, indeed, it 
may be pleasant and even a little 
helpful to a man to pour out his 


thoughts and feelings to another. 


However, unless some special assist- 
ance is given, the speaker may fail 
to grasp the significance of all he is 
saying. He mentions and then fails 
to capitalize on some problems and 
feelings he brings up in the inter- 


view. He should be asked to “ex- 
plain further” about the things that 
seem upsetting to him. The com- 
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pletely passive listener isn’t the ideal 
counselor. 


2. The boss can be an active 
listener. That is, by skillful and tact- 
ful questions and comments, he can 
focus attention on key feelings. He 


does not quibble over facts. He does 
not rebut the arguments and con- 
tentions of the speaker, even though 
the latter’s position could easily be 
crushed. Instead, he strives for better 
understanding and insight on the part 
of the man being counseled. 


. . » Many engineers have preconceived ideas 
about the kind of organization they would like 
to work for, and company size and prominence 
naturally carry with them certain inducements. 
Nevertheless, smaller and medium-size com- 
panies could be getting a much better share of 
the available talent if they learned to capitalize 
on some of the “hidden” advantages which they 


are in a unique position to offer. 


Recruiting Engineers 


Some ‘Selling Points” for 


Small and Medium-Size Companies 


GEORGE F. HAGGER 


Director of Engineering 


Aero Supply Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Corry, Pennsylvania 


THE CURRENT shortage of engineering 
talent has made it necessary for most 
companies to intensify their recruit- 
ment efforts. The following account of 
the steps which we at Aero Supply 
have taken to overcome this problem 
may be of interest, therefore, to other 
companies in a similar situation to our 
own. 

Our work at Aero Supply, which is 
a medium-size producer of aircraft 


components, calls for a higher propor- 
tion of engineers than is required by 
most manufacturing companies. Our 
products are complex, highly en- 
gineered devices that demand a great 
deal of design, development, and test- 
ing before their production and ul- 
timate acceptance by the customer. If 
we did not take steps to build up a 
permanent staff of top-notch engineer- 
ing talent, we would run the risk of 





ultimately falling behind our competi- 
tors. 

Our position is further complicated 
by the fact that we are located in a 
rural area far from any metropolitan 
center. This makes it even more diffi- 
cult for us to attract engineering talent, 
whether out of school or from the 
ranks of experienced engineers in 
other companies. 


Special Problems 


Such a situation gives rise to some 
related problems. First of these is the 
actual physical distance which sepa- 
rates a company like ours from other 
companies in its field. Because of its 
remoteness, it is somewhat behind in 
obtaining information about prevail- 
ing salary rates for comparable engi- 
neering jobs. 

The second problem is that of lo- 
cale. It is difficult to attract newly- 
graduated, unmarried engineers to 
small towns where they cannot enjoy 
the benefits of metropolitan life. 

Third is the problem of housing for 
engineers with families. In small com- 
munities, they are more or less com- 
pelled to buy a house in order to 
keep up their previous standard of 
living. This, of course, involves an 
investment which many _ engineers 
either cannot or do not wish to make 
at an early stage in their career, be- 
cause of the possible loss should they 
decide to move on elsewhere. 

Fourth is the lack of the additional 
educational facilities which many 
young engineers both want and need 
after they leave school. Such facilities 
are seldom available in a small com- 
munity. There are also other extra- 
curricular activities which a young 
engineer will miss. Meetings of pro- 
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fessional associations, for instance, 
are usually held in large cities. 

The fifth problem arises from the 
common misconceptions among engi- 
neers about the disadvantages of work- 
ing for small companies. Many feel 
that these lack the stability and 
growth-potential of larger concerns, 
and that the latter offer greater secur- 
ity, even though this means less 
chance of doing more constructive and 
more well-rounded work. They may 
also feel that there is better access to 
specialized equipment, coupled with 
greater opportunities of doing basic 
research, in a large company. 


Despite these adverse factors, real 
or imagined, our engineering person- 
nel find the smaller community pleas- 
ant to work in, after all. Those who 
come to us are able to find adequate 
housing, and soon discover that they 


enjoy maintaining their own homes. 
They find, too, exceptional opportuni- 
ties for extracurricular activities and 
additional educational facilities on a 
level that compares with that of 
larger companies located in metropoli- 
tan centers. They also come to appre- 
ciate various other “hidden” advan- 
tages that, in the long run, offset most 
of the drawbacks associated with the 
idea of working for a small or me- 
dium-size company in a fringe area. 


Capitalizing on Hidden Advantages 


It is the advantages that are not 
immediately apparent in the job it- 
self which must be emphasized if top- 
notch engineering talent is to be at- 
tracted to a company in our situation. 
Here are some of the methods we use 
to bring these advantages to the no- 
tice of potential recruits. 
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1. Hiring of promising students 
for summer jobs. Our engineering 
staff consists of approximately 70 peo- 
ple. Each summer, four or five stu- 
dents are chosen on a highly selective 
basis to work at a summer job with 
the company. When they start work- 
ing on projects that are currently in 
production, or soon will be, they dis- 
play a tremendous amount of energy. 
The student realizes that here he has 
the opportunity to get face to face 
with the practical problems he will 
meet after he gets out of school. A 
number of these students already 
have been hired full time by the com- 
pany or will be hired upon gradua- 
tion. This alone has proved a very 
useful source of talent for a highly 
specialized type of industry. 

2. Adequate supervision of sum- 
mer jobs. Generally, we offer two op- 
portunities for summer students to 
break into the work. They may either 
go into the test group, which helps 
them to get acquainted with the prod- 
ucts we are testing at the time; or 
they may be indoctrinated by the pro- 
duction liaison group, which intro- 
duces them to the various products. 
Thus, instead of being exposed to a 
mass of “heavy engineering” right 
away, they are gently broken in and 
trained to understand the problems 
underlying our day-to-day efforts. 
Most are impressed and want to re- 
turn to us on a full-time basis after 
they have graduated. 

3. Planning of educational pro- 
grams. In our small way, we are also 
trying to provide additional education- 
al benefits for our regular engineering 
personnel. To augment their basic 
‘schooling and background, we are 
planning to offer courses taught by 
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professors from nearby colleges and 
by our own project and design engi- 
neers. One of these is an over-all re- 
fresher course that will cover the full 
range of basic mathematics to physics 
used every day in our engineering de- 
partment. Another course of interest 
to upper echelon engineers might be 
the application of new electronics to 
measurement and _ instrumentation. 
Such a course could be given by an 
outstanding authority in this field. 


4. Scouting for local talent. We 
have a standing policy for all our 
engineering personnel to be on the 
alert for engineering students who live 
in, or near, our plant location. We be- 
lieve that a company should publicize 
the fact that it is seeking qualified en- 
gineering talent and that the top eche- 
lon engineering personnel should fol- 
low up leads with young students who 
are thinking of going into its particu- .. 
lar field. Many of the present mem- 
bers of our engineering staff are the 
sons of men who are still working in 
the plant. 

To cite one example from our own 
experience of how local talent can be 
found, a local boy, previously un- 
known to us, had a problem in stress 
analysis which he was wrestling with 
as part of his curriculum at Penn 
State. While home on a Christmas 
vacation, he got to know our chief 
test engineer, and solicited his help in 
solving this problem. As a result of 
this coaching, the student asked for 
summer employment, passed our tests, 
and was hired for the following sum- 
mer. We expect to have him on our 
roster permanently after he graduates 
next year. 


5. Maintaining competitive salary 
scales. It goes without saying that 





wherever possible a small company 
should have salary scales which are 
competitive for the industry and—at 
the very least—meet the minimum, 
even though the prevailing rates in its 
district may be lower than average. 
It is important to know, therefore, 
what engineering salaries are currently 
being paid by the majority of other 
companies, including the giants. 

We periodically survey our own 
industry through an independent con- 
cern and keep pace with it, as far as 
possible. This basic rule should be 
followed by any company that wants 
to keep its engineering staff up to 
snuff. Without it, many of the other 
factors will not be operative. 

6. Providing opportunity to work 
with top talent. One of the important 
benefits that can be stressed in re- 
cruiting engineering personnel is the 
opportunity to work closely with top 
engineering talent. Wherever possible, 
we attempt to form teams of engineers 
consisting of one or two men working 
under the direction of an older, ex- 
perienced designer and engineer. 

For example, one of our engineers 
has had many years’ experience in 
both the engine and the aircraft field. 
Just recently we assigned to him a 
newcomer to the industry who had 
been out of school a few years but 
had spent most of the time since in 
the Air Force. This young man doesn’t 
have to worry about being “lost in the 
shuffle” because he will have abun- 
dant opportunity to develop his initia- 
tive and ingenuity working under the 
direction of so able a man. This sys- 
tem seems to work because of the mu- 
tual benefit gained. The older man 
gets an assistant who is traired in the 
manner he considers best, and the 
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young man gains from the tremen- 
dous experience that the older man 
has acquired. 

7. Stressing the opportunity for in- 
dividual responsibility. In addition to 
the educational benefits already men- 
tioned, we try to stress the fact that 
an experienced engineer will have a 
good opportunity to exercise individ- 
ual responsibility in whatever project 
he may be working on. Engineers who 
are interested in joining the company 
are always assured that they will be 
given full responsibility for their own 
operations and will have every oppor- 
tunity to exploit and explore their own 
ideas in solving the problems to which 
they may be assigned. 

8. Emphasizing over-all nature of 
work, The medium-size company 
should be prepared to give a projec 
engineer full responsibility from start 
to finish, and be willing for him to 
meet customers, even though they may 
be at levels above his own. In this 
way, he gets the necessary feeling of 
responsibility, and is conscious of mak- 
ing a substantial contribution to work 
of over-all rather than departmental- 
ized significance. 

For this reason, our project engi- 
neers are not only entirely responsible 
for evolving and carrying out a de- 
sign, but are also the principal liaison 
between the company and its custom- 
ers. Should it be necessary to clarify 
a project’s requirements at the outset, 
a project engineer generally makes a 
personal visit to the customer, and 
discusses the problem in detail. By 
comparison, most large companies can 
seldom give many of their engineers 
such all-inclusive responsibilities. 

9. Emphasizing greater job-satis- 
faction from quicker results. Another 
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attraction is the satisfaction an engi- 
neer gets from seeing the results of 
his work coming off the production 
line without too much delay. As a 
rule, large companies are unable to 
provide this satisfaction for some 
years after a project has been started. 
In the design of a complete airplane, 
for example, five years may elapse be- 
tween the initial concept and the fin- 
ished product; in our operations, the 
time-lag is seldom more than two 
years. This means also that an engi- 
neer is able to work on many more 
projects within a given span of time. 
10. Diversifying engineering activi- 
ties. Many engineers are inordinately 
fearful of being typed on a project 
over long periods of time. Although 
our projects come to fruition relative- 
ly fast, we always try to diversify our 
engineering talents as much as possi- 
ble. We are broken down into five 
major groups. Each group, and each 
man in the group, works on a number 
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of projects simultaneously. Although 
the projects may be similar, they pre- 
sent a wide variety of problems so 
that little or no repetitive or stereo- 
typed work is called for. 


Conclusion 


The results we have achieved 
through the various methods outlined 
above would seem to indicate that the 
problems of recruiting engineering 
personnel for medium-size compan- 
ies, and particularly for those located 
in small communities, can be over- 
come by adopting a policy that is at 
once progressive and flexible. Com- 
petitive salaries, educational oppor- 
tunities, opportunities for diversifica- 
tion, and the encouragement of local 
talent on a planned, systematic basis 
can all help the smaller manufactur- 
ing company to secure its fair share 
of today’s much-needed engineering 
talent. 








AMA TOP MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Spring General Management Conference of the American 


Management Association, which will feature a number of papers of 


special interest to personnel executives, will be held on Monday, Tues- 


day, and Wednesday, May 23-25, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 











. . Impressive as they may appear at first 
glance, company recruitment brochures com- 
monly miss their mark because they fail to give 
job seekers the kind of information they most 
want. Here is an analysis of the content of com- 
pany brochures, and of the needs and prefer- 
ences of their prospective readers. 


How Effective Are 
Recruitment Brochures? 


JOHN J. JENSEN and WILLIAM J. E. CRISSY* 


DURING THE PAST decade more and 
more companies have recruited col- 
lege men and women for entry posi- 
tions leading to professional and ex- 
ecutive careers. The competition for 
such personnel—and particularly for 
scientific and engineering graduates— 
has been keen. As a result of this 
situation, many companies have pro- 
duced relatively costly brochures to 
help them merchandise the oppor- 
tunities they offer the college graduate. 

In view of the increased importance 
of recruitment brochures, the authors 
felt that it might be worthwhile to 
make a special study of them, in the 
light of the following questions: 

1. What topics should be cov- 
ered in a company’s recruitment 
brochure? 

2. To what 
covered? 


extent are 


they 


3. How can a brochure be evalu- 
ated? 


4. What general improvements 
are suggested ? 


Scope of the Study 


Briefly, the study involved: (a) 
developing a list of topics which a 
priort might be supposed to be ap- 
propriate for coverage in such book- 
lets; (b) obtaining the judgments of 
college placement officers as to the 
relative importance of each topic; 
(c) obtaining samples of existing re- 
cruitment brochures; and (d) deriv- 
ing a scoring scheme for evaluating 
them. 

In developing the list of topics, the 
authors began with a list used by 
Carlucci and Crissy (1)! to analyze 
the content of employee handbooks. 
This was then modified by a prelimi- 
nary content analysis of several re- 
recruiting brochures. The list finally 
1 Numbers in parentheses correspond to references 


in the Bibliography which appears at the end 
of this article. 





* Mr. Jensen is a Personnel Research Assistant with the International Business Machines 
Corporation. Dr. Crissy is President of Personnel Development, Inc. 
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submitted for rating by college place- 
ment officers contained 23 topics, and 
an “other” category in which the rater 
could write in any further topics that 
occurred to him. 

Coilege placement officers were 
chosen to rate the importance of the 
various topics because it was felt that 
they, more than any other group, 
should be able to relate the needs of 
graduates to industry’s personnel re- 
quirements. An approximate 10 per 
cent national sample of coeducational 
and men’s colleges’ placement officers 
who actively encouraged campus re- 
cruiting was obtained from a listing 
in the Journal of College Placement 
(2), with care taken to insure na- 
tional coverage. Of the 60 placement 
officers who were asked to participate, 
48 cooperated, and 41 sent in usable 
data. They were asked to rate each 


listed topic on a descriptive point 
scale: Imperative, Essential, Highly 


Desirable, Desirable, and Window 
Dressing. The ratings were then 
quantified, assuming a linear scale. 
The placement officers’ average rating 
for each topic was accepted as the 
point value for that topic. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the 
companies listed in an article in the 
Journal of College Placement (3) were 
approached for copies of their current 
recruitment brochures. In all, 131 re- 
quests were mailed; 88 replies were 
received, and 58 brochures were used 
in the final sample. Most of these 
were from manufacturing companies, 
but they represented a wide cross- 
section of the economy as a whole. 
Before the brochures were scored, 
their coverage or lack of coverage of 
each topic of information was deter- 
mined by two college seniors, work- 
ing independently. These men had no 
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knowledge of the point values that the 
placement officers had allotted to the 
various topics. Also, they were in- 
structed not to judge the adequacy or 
manner of treatment, but merely to 
determine whether the topic had been 
covered or not. After the seniors had 
completed their task, the few incon- 
sistencies in their judgments were 
ironed out. Each brochure was then 
scored by substituting the point value 
for each topic that was judged to have 
been covered. The point values were 
then added together, yielding a total 
score for the brochure. 


FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 


The topics suggested for inclusion 
in recruitment brochures and _ their 
relative importance in the judgment 
of college placement officers are shown 
in Table 1. The comprehensiveness 
of the list is evidenced by the fact that 
there were few “write-ins” by the 
raters. Further, the central tendency 
and dispersion data on the scores in- 
dicate that the raters found the 
descriptive scale meaningful in mak- 
ing their judgments.? 


Analysis of the Ratings 


When the topics that received rat- 
ings higher than the mean are 
scrutinized, they reveal some common 
elements. Permanence or tenure, pro- 
motion or advancement, and formal 
training facilities may be interpreted 
as related to each other in the form 
of job security for the future. Work- 
ing hours, hiring policies and prac- 
tices, wage and salary information, 


2For a fuller explanation of the statistics in- 
volved in treating this and other aspects of the 
study see “A System For Evaluating Informa- 
tion Contained in Recruitment Brochures,” by 
John J. Jensen. An unpublished Masters’ disser- 
tation, Fordham University, June, 1954. 
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Topic Rating* 
Permanence or tenure ... san 
Promotion or advancement te: oon ee 
Wage and salary information ash nea 414 
Working hours seenatatzeres 387 
Formal training facilities (in-company or other) 385 
Hiring policies and practices rane 380 
Vacations and holidays " nee ieee = 339 
Health insurance ranean 322 
Financial benefits and facilities " vee he! 319 
Policy on relocation PE ihe SMe Ro 312 
Health (annual company examination, etc.) EO a 295 
Resignation and termination of employment ...... eae 290 
Company policy és pitemteec eee ae 290 
Company history BERNIE ee Theat! 
Conduct on the job ... és Re een Ae eens 248 
Employee services : : eae vue 244 
Company’s place in the community Reece 
Grievances and complaints fected 226 
Attendance 
Suggestion system cae ; ie 
Athletic, social, and recreational activities Se 190 
Cafeteria or other dining facilities ...... Samaras = 190 


Biographies of company executives sda pea saestnren mes 139 





* The gradations on the scale used 

were quantified as follows: 
Imperative me 500 
as Essential _............. . 400 
Standard Deviation: ......... } Highly Desirable ............. 300 
Range: near - Desirable _ ....... neta 200 
Wee , Window Dressing 100 











TABLE 1 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF Topics AS RATED BY PLACEMENT OFFICERS 


vacations and holidays, and reloca- later on. The higher than average 
tion policy are vital areas of informa- ratings given to these topics indicate 
tion, which might be grouped to- that the college graduate looking for a 
gether as topics of immediate personal position is mainly concerned about 
concern. Health insurance, health how the job can best satisfy his per- 
(other), and financial benefits and sonal needs, wants, and hopes. How- 
facilities fall within the scope of per- ever, it should be noted that although 
sonal security for the job seeker, and these topics have common elements, 
for his family should he acquire one each is important in itself, and should 
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be so regarded when a recruitment 
brochure is under consideration. The 
topics of information are grouped to 
emphasize the avenues of information 
on which the college graduate’s atten- 
tion is focused. 

As will be seen, company history 
and company policy received sur- 
prisingly low ratings. On the face of 
it, it would seem that any man making 
an intelligent choice of a position 
would want to know the type of com- 
pany he is to work for, and what its 
policies and future prospects are. Al- 
though the placement officers’ ratings 
do not substantiate this theory, some 
of their comments may explain why. 
Many firms, it seems, fall back on 


platitudes in discussing company his- 
tory and company policies. Further, 
they place so much emphasis on them 
that an unfavorable bias may have 


been formed. In other words, while 
the topics, per se, are not inherently 
low in importance, they received low 
ratings because of the way they are 
generally treated in recruitment bro- 
chures. 

The topics receiving below-average 
ratings appear to fall into three mair 
groups. In the first group are the 
ones that are mainly negative in 
character, such as resignation and 
termination of employment, conduct 
on the job, and attendance or absence. 
When a man is looking for a_posi- 
tion, he is interested in what he can 
do rather than in what he cannot do. 
The second group, consisting of such 
topics as employee services, recrea- 
tional activities, and cafeteria or other 
dining facilities, may be regarded as 
“icing on the cake”—nice to have but 
not vital enough to seriously affect 
the decision of the prospective em- 
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ployee. The last group—the com- 
pany’s place in the community, biog- 
raphies of company executives, and 
the suggestion system—merely sup- 
plies additional facts about the com- 
pany that are unlikely to be of much 
personal interest to a college gradu- 
ate without work experience. 


Coverage of Topics 
In the Booklets Studied 


The coverage of the topics in the 
58 brochures is shown in Table 2, 
from which it will be seen that com- 
pany history and company policy 
(rated merely “desirable” by the 
placement officers) received much 
greater coverage than any other topic. 
It is significant that of the three 
topics which had a rating of over 400 
points, permanence or tenure was 
covered in only three brochures, pro- 
motional policy and advancement in 
six, and wage and salary information 
in 18. Though health insurance re- 
ceived greater coverage than any other 
topic except company history and 
policy, it was featured in only 33 of 
the booklets. Analysis of the contents 
of the 58 brochures revealed that the 
average number of topics dealt with 
per brochure was 6.07, with a range 
of from two to 11 topics. Thus it 
can be concluded that many brochures 
now in use fail to discuss a number of 
subjects that are rated as important 
by placement officers. 

It should be noted that Table 2 
merely lists the topics that were cov- 
ered in the booklets studied; it does 
not evaluate the adequacy with which 
they were treated. In this connection, 
it may be mentioned that, in an earlier 
study by Hardwick (3), it was found 
that many of the statements were too 
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Topic covered 
Permanence or tenure 
Promotion or advancement 


Wage and salary information 
Working hours 


Hiring policies and practices 
Vacations and holidays 

Health insurance 

Financial benefits and facilities . 
Policy on relocation 


Company policy 

Company history 

Conduct on the job 

Employee services 3 
Company’s place in the manele 
Grievances and complaints 
Attendance or absence 

Suggestion system . 


Cafeteria or other dining facilities ... 
Biographies of company executives 





Formal training facilities (in-company or other) 32 


Health (annual company examination, etc.) 
Resignation and termination of employment 


Athletic, social, and recreational activities ...... 


Number of 
brochures 
3 
24 
18 
4 


‘ 








TABLE 2 


COVERAGE OF Topics IN BROCHURES EXAMINED 


general, and conveyed little informa- 
tion of interest to the job seeker. 


Evaluating the Brochures 


The condensed norms based on the 
scores given to the 58 brochures are 
shown in Table 3, from which it will 
be seen that even the highest score of 
3,604 points was considerably below 
the total score of 4,545 points obtain- 
able if the brochure included only the 
topics rated as above average in im- 
portance. The over-all average score 
was only 1,898 points, a clear indica- 
tion of the wide disparity between 


the information that a recruitment 
brochure should cover and what it 
actually does. 


It might be helpful to a company to 
score its own publication and see how 


it fares in comparison. Naturally, 
apart from the actual content of the 
brochure, its layout, style of writing, 
illustrations, and general make-up are 
no less important. While the research 
reported here was undertaken to 
point out the general goals, it would 
be presumptuous to prescribe the 
best paths to them, if 
such exist. 


indeed any 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR IMPROVEMENT 


On the basis of the findings re- 
ported here, as well as some of the 
“write-ins” by placement officers, and 
the authors’ personal experience in 
reading a wide variety of recruitment 
brochures, some suggestions for im- 
proving this branch of company litera- 
ture are outlined below. 


1. Scope 


Cover the topics of information that 
are important to the college graduate 
looking for a job. In general, these 
will be the topics falling into the up- 
per half of Table 1. 


2. Treatment 

In covering a topic, the way it is 
treated is just as important, if not 
more so, than the actual facts. The 
following seem to be some of the do’s 
and the don’ts that apply fairly gen- 
erally here: 

(a) Avoid platitudes. Much of the 
relatively low ratings accorded to com- 
pany history and policy seems to be 
due to the unfavorable bias aroused 
by platitudes. To quote one placement 
officer’s “write-in”: “Company history 
and policy receive such platitudinal 
treatment, that it is impossible to tell 
truth from fiction, one company from 
another.” A simple, direct style would 
seem to have a better chance of being 
favorably received. 

(b) Allocate space in accordance 
with the topic’s importance. While 
some areas of information can be 
adequately covered in a few sentences, 
it seems safe to assume that, in gen- 
eral, the amount of space devoted to 
a topic is an indication to the reader 
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SCORING OF THE BROCHURES 


Descriptive Position 
Highest 
Upper Quarter . 
Median 

Lower Quarter 
Lowest 











of its relative importance in the eyes 
of the company. Many brochures in 
the sample devoted almost all their 
space to company history and policy, 
and squeezed the other topics, which 
are presumably of more immediate 
concern to the college graduate, into 
the last page or so. 

(c) Be specific as possible. Many 
areas of compensation such as vaca- 
tions, paid holidays, welfare funds, 
etc. differ from one company to 
another. If a company’s policy in one 
area of compensation is less attractive 
than most, it would seem better not to 
mention it at all, rather than to call 
attention to it by a vague statement. 

One area of compensation stands 
alone, in terms both of its importance 
to the reader, and the difficulty of 
treating it specifically in a recruit- 
ment brochure: wage and salary in- 
formation. 

A-typical statement found in most 
brochures is: “Our company pays a 
salary equivalent to other companies 
in the industry.” Such a statement 
not only provides no information, but 
often frustrates the reader, since he 
does not know what the prevailing 
wage for the industry is. This frustra- 
tion can often turn into an unfavor- 
able bias against the company. 

There seem to be two methods of 
dealing with this touchy subject; 
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either to print wage and salary infor- 
mation, or to give valid reasons why 
the company cannot do so. 


The authors are not unaware of the 
problems involved in presenting wage 
and salary information in a brochure. 
However, often the difficulties are 


stressed and the possible benefits over- 
looked. 


Here, for example, are some ad- 
vantages that might accrue from a 
statement of salary ranges for various 
positions, dependent, of course, on 
such factors as age, service, amount 
and kind of education, and experience. 


1. Pre-screening: Those who for vari- 
ous reasons are dissatisfied with the 
salary policy of a company will be elimi- 
nated, saving valuable interviewing time. 


2. Increased applicant response: Since 
many brochures are read by prospective 
applicants before they decide which in- 
terviews to attend, the ones that state 
salary ranges will stand out and are 
likely to attract more applicants. 

3. Long-term benefit for all com- 
panies: As this practice became prev- 
alent, companies would be committed 
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to definite salary ranges, and the compe- 

tition for qualified college men—-which 

now tends to be concentrated on the 
bidding-up of salaries—would have to 
focus on other inducements. 

If a company does not wish to dis- 
cuss salary in the brochure, then it 
would seem wise to explain why it 
cannot do so. Also, the further assur- 
ance that an interviewer will be glad 
to discuss. salary with him would let 
the prospective applicant know that 
the company realizes the importance 
he attaches to this subject. 


3. Mechanical Requirements 


Since the brochure is relatively 
costly, it is usually written in such a 
way as to keep it valid as long as 
possible. Indeed, this is often the 
reason companies give to explain why 
topics have been vaguely treated. 
However, company policies do change, 
sometimes rapidly. If a loose leaf or 
spiral type of construction is used, 
one or more pages can be replaced 
relatively inexpensively. 
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ZEST FOR WORK: Industry Rediscov- 
ers the Individual. By Rexford Hersey. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955. 
270 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Samuel L. H. Burk* 


The subtitle of Rexford Hersey’s 
latest book, Zest for Work, is broadly 
descriptive of the book’s content but 
just a little too optimistic about the 
current situation in industry. The op- 
timism of the subtitle lies in the un- 
fortunate fact that not a large enough 
segment of industry has rediscovered 


the individual. Nevertheless, Dr. Her- 


sey’s book is a most worthwhile 
description of the benefits industry may 
stand to gain through such a redis- 
covery, particularly as this affects the 
relationship between the employee and 
his immediate superior. 

For the layman, or for one who is 
not particularly well versed in the 
technical shoptalk of the industrial 
psychologist, Dr. Hersey’s easy style 
is both refreshing and helpful. The 
author expresses very few opinions or 
conclusions that are not based on de- 
tailed, careful, and clinical study of a 
large number of individual 
over long periods of time. 

This book is 


academician 


workers 


not one in which an 
propounds “blue sky” 
theories on the relationships among the 
worker’s outside environment, his job 
environment, his physical condition, 
and his emotional cycle or crises. Very 


* Director, Personnel 


Administration, 
Foods Corporation. 


General 
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early in the book the reader becomes 
aware of the validity of the “whole 
man” approach to human relations in 
industry. We are forced to the con- 
clusion that, in order to develop a zest 
for work and to make individuals mem- 
bers of more productive teams, we must 
attempt to accumulate and evaluate 
much more data about the individuals 
for whose performance we, as supervi- 
sors, are responsible. 

This new book contains enough ma- 
terial for several years of supervisory 
relations training sessions. Any com- 
pany contemplating a series of such 
sessions could use some or all of this 
material as a basis for discussions, role 
playing, or incident technique programs. 

Incidentally, if the reader is at all 
introspective, he cannot help recogniz- 
ing many of his own personal traits, 
situations, and frustrations here. For 
this reason, the book should help many 
of us to improve our relationship to 
life in terms of our own job perform- 
ance, through personal analysis of the 
type that Dr. Hersey conducted with 
his worker subjects. 

The chapter on “The Emotional 
Cycle and Its Impact,” and the fre- 
quent references to the emotional cycle 
in relation to other phases of the ad- 
justment of the “whole man” are of 
particular interest; and though many 
readers may find the details of work- 
ers’ reports unduly repetitive, the book 
would undoubtedly have less value with- 
out this kind of specific documentation. 

In short, Dr. Hersey has made a 
significant contribution to the under- 














standing of the individual in the work 
situation. Anyone who has any in- 
terest in this field will find the reading 
of Zest for Work a rewarding experi- 
ence. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS: The Human 
Aspects of Administration. By Arthur 
M. Whitehill, Jr. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 511 
pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas G. Spates* 


In the opinion of this reviewer, there 
is no lack of good textbooks on per- 
sonnel administration these days. Both 
the quality and quantity seem to be 
quite adequate. Granted that there is 
still need for some clarification and 
more consistency in definition and 
terminology, that in itself would not 
justify a whole new book. 

To justify itself, a new book in this 
field needs either to add something im- 
portant to existing literature, explore 
some new territory, disclose the re- 
sults of recent research, or supply more 
proof of the validity of theory and 
practice. On the basis of those stand- 
ards, this book by Mr. Whitehill, who 
is Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of North 
Carolina, never leaves home plate. 

In essence, he has written a book 
about what has already been written. 
The text follows a fairly familiar pat- 
tern in subdivision of content, chapter 
headings and sequence, from definition 
to selection, training, testing, compensa- 
tion, benefits, communication, manage- 
ment and morale, safety, work stabili- 
zation, dealing with unions, and the 
bargaining process. The author draws 
heavily and frequently upon familiar 
sources. We read again about the Haw- 


* Professor of Personnel Administration, Yale 
University; former vice president for Personnel 
Administration, General Foods Corporation. 
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thorne experiment which, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, has been painfully 
overworked and Icng since been super- 
seded by more thorough and extensive 
research in similar fields. 

In the author’s efforts to clarify 
“confusion of terms,” he advocates 
“personnel relations” as the over-all 
term, subdivided into “personnel ad- 
ministration” for individual orienta- 
tion and “labor relations” for group 
orientation. In the text there is a third 
subdivision of “human relations,’ but 
that does not appear in the exhibit de- 
fining the other terms, so confusion 
seems to be a bit confounded. Mr. 
Whitehill also fails to make clear the 
distinction that should exist between 
“executive” and “administrator.” There 
is a definition of “job” and “position” 
which, if taken literally, would come 
out like a Gertrude Stein classic. 

But the real classic appears toward 
the end of the book in the section en- 
titled “Building Morale’: “The plain 
fact is that all human beings like to 
‘play God.’” It would be interesting to 
learn how he justifies that one! 

This might be considered an accept- 
able elementary textbook if there were 
not so many better ones already on the 
market. 


SELECTING AND DEVELOPING 
FIRST-LINE SUPERVISORS. By 
George D. Halsey. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1955. 203 pages. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Hubert Clay 


This latest book of Halsey’s draws 
together much of the progressive think- 
ing in the field of supervisory develop- 
ment today. Moreover, it is written in 
a highly readable style. 

The book “presents a program of 
supervisory selection and development 
which is a composite of many such 
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programs in use in a wide variety of 
organizations.” Halsey points out that 
the methods he describes were devel- 
oped mostly by large companies. How- 
ever, they are applicable to smaller 
firms also. 

The author covers carefully the re- 
cent trends in the selection and dev2lop- 
ment of supervision by indicating the 
lessened emphasis on efficiency and the 
increased study of attitudes. He dis- 
cusses the fundamental question of what 
constitutes good supervision, which 
must be answered in the planning of a 
training program. 

The foreman’s lessened prestige in 
recent years has a very direct bearing 
on the program and Halsey stresses 
the great need to increase the fore- 
man’s sense of personal satisfaction 
from his job. Many companies need 
to define better than they have the 
authority of their foremen, for example. 
Armstrong Cork Company’s excellent 
Degree-of-Authority Form is presented 
in this connection. 

One of the better chapters in the 
book is “Qualities Significant in Pre- 
dicting the Success of a Supervisor.” 
The author lists and discusses briefly 
a number of qualities such as motiva- 
tion, health and energy, persuasiveness, 
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initiative, ability to teach, general in- 
telligence, mechanical comprehension, 
and emotional maturity. He also sug- 
gests methods for measuring each 
quality, and this considerably increases 
the value ot the chapter. 

Among the excellent examples of 
company materials which are shown 
are General Electric’s Selection Pro- 
gram for Supervisors and the induc- 
tion programs of Detroit Edison and 
Ohio Boxboard. 

The reader should pay special atten- 
tion to the chapter, “Performance Re- 
views and Preparation of Individual 
Developmental Programs.” Here the 
growing tendency to study individual 
needs in planning a training program 
is discussed. 

Halsey states that his book “is in- 
tended for use by plant or division 
managers, supervisory development 
committees, personnel or training direc- 
tors, and other executives in similar 
positions.” The reviewer agrees that 
in small or medium-sized companies 
such persons should profit from reading 
the book. However, in large companies 
with sophisticated training departments, 
the value of the book will probably be 
limited to the younger members of the 
group. 
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This new AMA course, designed for operating 
executives, provides training in how to— 
e IDENTIFY and clarify problems 
e SECURE participation 
e TRANSMIT ideas, decisions 
e MOTIVATE others to act 
e MEASURE communication results 





The Communication Course consists of three units, each one 
week long. Registration ad the full Course is required. The ; 
three units may be taken consecutively or intermittently | 
over a year’s time. Course fee is $600. : 


A UNIQUE APPROACH: Instead of emphasizing the role of mass 
media and special devices for communicating, it focuses on a basic 
understanding of the human problems that underlie all communication. 


SUBJECTS: 


UNIT Clarifying Problems and Developing Solutions: 


The Communication Process; How to Identify Problems, Clarify 
ONE: Ideas, Formulate Solutions, Impreve ideas Through Participation. 
U N iT Transmitting Ideas: why, What and How the Executive 


Communicates; Ten Commandments for Communication; Guides for 


TWO: Effective Speaking; Techniques for Writing Effective Reports, Memos, 
sd and Letters. 


UNIT * Motivating Action and Measuring Results: — Getting 
Others to Take Action Agreed Upon; Improving Morale and Pro- 
THREE: ductivity; Coordinating Management Effert; Measuring Communico- 
* tion Media and Impact; Building a Communications Program. 
SCHEDULE: UNIT ONE will be given the weeks of May 23-27; 
Sept. 12-16; Oct. 31-Nov. 4. 





For reservations and complete details, write— 
Director, AMA Communication Course 
Sheraton-Astor Hotel, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 
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